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TI IE AMAZON EXPEDITION 


HE Amazon Expedition lias now Ixcn nearly hvo years in the 



field. Dr. Fanil xt arrive! In Para in Jum\ 1913, and lias 


since that time conducted the work of the expedition in 
different regions of the Amazon basin with marked success. Five 
shipments have arrived at the Museum containing the collect tons 
made by the expedition during i’s several explorations In addi¬ 
tion to these there have t>een received a large package of note-books 
containing records of investigations curried on among the Indian 
tribes encountered by the expedition, as well as a collect ion of over 
four hundred photographs, which, together with the notes and 
collections, present a very trustworthy record of aboriginal trills, 
&tmv ,,f wham now for the first time become known to the world. 

The first journey undertaken bv Ur. FuraU-e was one which 
had for its objective point the boundaries of Venezuela and Brazil. 
The route traveled was by way of the Rio Negro. Rio Branco and 
the Rio Uraracuertt. A letter from Dr. Para bee dated at Boa 
Vista. October 7. 1913. refers briefly to the results of this |«t- 
1 ini inn ry cxplorat ion: 

" i have just returned from the Rio Uraraeuera where we found 
some very good material and made some collections. We had 
hoped to go up this river to the Venezuelan boundary, but were 
unable t<* do so because of the numerous mid dangerous falls and 
rapids and low water. Uttr guide refused to go on. saying it was 
impossible with present water. We went three days by canoe 
beyond the highest point reached by white men l had hoped to 
reach the Alacus and the Morongongs, but instead found remnants 
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of three tribes, Porocotos. Ajamaras and Zapatas, and got vocab- 
utaries am! photography We al>«* made cul lee lions on the Majuri 
and found a few archeological specimens." 

The next journey wits made "ii fmn with carrier,' into southern 
British Guiana in the territory of the Macusi Indians. 1 hi Novcm- 
tier 10th the party had reached Dado X.-uv.i, at which point Dr 
Fandice made the following memorandum. 

“For the pasi twenty days WO have l>e«i on lout with carriers 
in southern British. Guiana among the Maeusi Indians living in the 
foot-hUls of the Kanaka and Pakarai ranges. As to health and 
physical fitness . . in spite of a Vertical bus i can make twenty- 
five miles « day without weariness. From Jupikari to St. Ignatius 
is fifty-four miles; Wt had to make it in two days on account of 
water. The second day. which was the sixteenth of our journey, 
vve walked twenty-eight miles and goi in at 4Ait. The next morn¬ 
ing at daybreak I was arranging packs for the next journey." 

Dada Xawo is the residence .4 H. P. C. Melville. Esq., Magis¬ 
trate and Protector of Indians for the whole of southern Guiana. 
Mr. Melville has spent twenty-four yearn among the Indians and 
speaks their language fluently. With Mr. Melville was living 
John Ogilvio. Esq., a native of Scotland who has been stationed 
for ninny years at this outpost of the British Empire, and who 
accompanied the expedition into the more remote parts of Guiana. 
The assistance rendered to the expedition by Mr. Melville, and 
by Mr. Ogilvie whs of the highest possible value and contributed 
much to llie success which attended Dr. Farabee's explorations. In 
his letters Dr. Farabet* repeatedly makes acknowledgment of the 
kindness and help which he received from these gentlemen, the only 
white men in all Southern British Guiana. He. makes equally 
pointed reference to the extent of their knowledge of the country 
and of the native life and of the value of the injormaiion which they 
imparted to him. 

1 l was in Mr. Melville's house at Dada Nawa that the expedition 
made its preparations for the adventurous journey eastward through 
the unknown hell of unexplored forest in southern British Guiana. 
When Dr. Farabee made known his purpose to Mr. Melville, the 
latter gave as his experienced opinion that the proposed journey 
was so hazardous that the chances were against his coming out 
alive, In short, he advised Dr. Fnrabce to confine his explorations 
to other regions. The explorer however persisted in going forward 
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and persuaded Mr, Ugilvie to accompany him. When, alter six 
months, Dr. Farabi and his party emerged on tilt eoast and 
made their wav to Barh&decs where Mr M elvillf 1 him sell happened 
to be staying for a day on his way to England* he had been so 
changed by the effects of the journey that lie was not recognized. 
The detailed records of the journey from Dad a Nawa eastward u> 
the Corentyt:e River and down that river toitf mouth have not >ct 
I leers received. 

A letter front Dr. Farabeo, dated at Bari indues on April 29th, 
gives only an outline of the journey. 1’root November until April, 
he and his party, consisting of Mr, Ogilvie and four Indians, were 
journeying through the wilderness. Dr. Farabeo s plan from the 
start hail been to live upon the country and depend upon game and 
wild vegetables to supply food from day to day. For this reason it 
was necessary to reduce the party as much as possible. Conse¬ 
quently, Dr. Church, the physician on the expedition, together 
with all hut four of the Indians, returned in January to Mdville's 
ranch. bringing with them the records aid el lections obtained to 
that time. At that time Dr. F&rabeeV purpose was to push across 
into French territory to discover the head-waters of the Oyapok 
River, which enters the sett near the mouth of the Amazon from 
the mountains to the northwest. By descending this river the 
expedition proposed to reach the coast and return to Para. The 
following is Dr. Farabees letter, written after lie finally reached 
civilization after four months. 

"You were, no doubt, surprised 1<< receive my cable front 
Georgetown, British Guiana. We h;id no intention of coming out 
that wav until sv« found ourselves over the divide with no medicine 
and little ammunition and with a twenty-oght-days 1 journey ahead 
of us across mountains to the river we had started for. It was our 
quickest and safest way out, so, on the 2CHh of March, we made 
woodskins (bark canoes) and started down what later proved to be 
the Corcmyne. Wc thought we were in a Dutch Guianu river. 
1 was making astronomical observations, but hadn't the nautical 
almanac and couldn't calculate our longitude. Of course we knew 
our latitude all the time, nn April 17th we met a Dutch Govern¬ 
ment launch which took us to Nickerie, where we got another launch 
to Sprfcgsands, British Guiana, There we took motor bus lo New 
Amsterdam and train to Georgetown, arriving April 19th, 

“Oar trip was most successful, with the exception of the 
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Cored tytie, then* being no Indians living on tbc nver. hrom 
December Jo. ]9!3, to April 1, IVl4 vn were among tribes who bad 
never seen white men before. All these tribes were very Interesting. 
Xone had ever seen matches or guns or salt or clothing. All bad 
beads anil knives; nil wanted fish-hooks and many got their first 
ones from us. 

" I made measurements of men ami woman, took photographs, 
recorded languages, etc. We visited the following tribes: Waiwai, 
Pnrikutu. W«iw£, Chikfcna, Katavrian, Ton cyan. Diow. Kurnayauas 
and Urukuanus. Sonic of them arc evidently Carib stock and 
others Arawak stuck. . . 

‘ Vmt will shortly receive some good collections from this trip. 

"Dr. Church, who tnust have gone home two months ago. has 
u»ld you by letter if not in person about our trip up to the time 
of his return from the Waiwai country. It was necessary to reduce 
the party p. six. four Indians, Ogilvie and myo If. A larger party 
couldn't live on the country. The tribes live far apart, often ten 
or twelve days over rough mountains and oil rivers. Il was neces¬ 
sary for us to make canoes or woodskins four tunes after crossing 
trmui] tains and reaching new rivers. Thre* dou rt hs of the time and 
ail of the last month wt- had to depend upon the game and fish we 
could catch. Our ammunition gut low, but the Indians with us 
used i.hcir bows anil arrows well. When wc got nut We had tfo 
loads of shut anil seven Urn rifle cartridges left -a narrow margin. 
Sometimes we had plenty of food, often nothing; sometimes Inn it 
arid nuts. suirietirru-* for two days nothing but alligator; sometimes, 
nothing but the heart or heat! of the palm tree. The wild turkey 
and black monkey wen our beat and most abundant food. We 
often found birds' nests and got eggs, When not in the rapids we 
got fish. 

“Dgilvie has been fourteen yeans in the bush and on many 
rivers and the best mim I ever saw for such work, but he lotind 
here - the worst falls he had ever aspn. Wt got through by 
carrying wnodskriss scores of times over high rocks and across the 
land for long distances. In what are known below as the Great 
Falls we spent several fUiye. It was impossible to gei through: our 
wtuxiskins wenl to pieces, We carried everything overland to the 
fr u>t of the falls on the Dutch side and there to our joy we found 
four large canoes belonging to llalata bleed ere who wen* deep in 
the forest. I look one boy and followed a trail for two days, but 
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found no one, This was the worst trip of my experience, Ogilvte 
was too weak to go. The boys looked tor trees for wood ski ns during 
my absence, but found none. There was nothing else 10 do; we 
t«M,k iiu- uf the canoes,, a great crime in Dutch Guiana. The next 
day we met some negroes going up to 1 Icvd Balata and persuaded 
them t'> take us down to the first store and to return the canoe. By 
traveling at night we arrived in time for the launch. We got out 
none too soon, t igilvie was having fever every night and i severe 
chills and fever evert' other night. Having fever all night and 
working hard all day on poor fo< 4 cut ib to pieces rapidly When 
1 left Philadelphia my weight was l r J>;t pounds When we reached 
the 1 hitch slon it was 14.i pounds, Wo arrived bareheaded -.md 
bare foot . 

"Al Georgetown, Dr. Howard, an American, treated me :otd 
now I am improving very rapidly. He wanted me to come here for 
a couple i>i months; not go home, before going back, hut I will b- 
itll right in two weeks and go to Pam, 

"The Governor -,-f British Guiana and Lady Edged oil enter- 
mined us at luncheon the day before I left. He had sent his aide 
several limes alter our arrival in Georgetown to u«jttir< al.i.m ottr 
health. Hi is very anxious to get a copy of our geographical results, 
because they luivi. nothing frenri sou them British Guiana, I prom¬ 
ised him that the Museum would send him a copy as soun as 
possible. 

"Pardo; me for ihi^ length} redial- 1 know many stories are 
adorn in Brazil and no doubt some of these have reached you.” 

At Barbfjdi es Dr. Faml ee recovered rapidly and in a few 
weeks proceeded u> Para, where ho mark immediute preparations 
for his second journey. The objective point on this occasion was 
the upper waters of the Amazon. Leaving Para early in July, the 
expedition proceeded up the I’cayali River over three thou sand 
miles from the mouth of the Amazon, Here Dr. Farabce’s invests- 
gallons were directed to the triles who live along the banks of these 
upper streams. Among the collections which he was successful in 
bringing out was a Inrgt? consignment of the decorated pottery made 
by the Contsbo tribe, From there explorations Dr. Fora b ee 
returned m Para in October <>i l'J|-J. Frew the first of November 
of that jwtr until the middle of February. 1915. he was engaged ut 
conducting archaeological investigations <m the Island of Mara jo in 
the mouth - •! the Amazon River. Early in March he again set out 
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Fig, ih —Majudinn girt. 































































Fiii, 2L—MojiidLm winncn Ctosv*. 
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Fig. 27 .—An vet die mvijwu*. 
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for tilt* tipper Amazon or u yuracy from which hr- will rot return 
till July. He wiH Eisct'TuI the Alla-Ininas River, on which he plans 
t.o remain for Lhrv'C months* alxnit the frontiers of Brazil. Hull via 
and Peru. He will then proceed over the divide to the headwaters 
of the Tahtiananu and descend the Rio Beni into the Madeira and 
thence bach to Para by way of the Amazon. 

In this .short mention of Lite work of Liu- Amazon Expedition it 
has not been our intention to give more than a mere outline of the 
itinerary during the Inst two years, and wc can touch only briefly 
on the results attained. The larger and more important scientific 
results Can only be worked out by Dr. Farabcc after his return from 
the field. From every trilx visited extensive datx have licen col¬ 
lected relative to every aspect of their culture. Photi^graphs and 
physical measurements have also been obtained. The investigation 
made by Dr, Farabet with reference to the languages spoken by 
the tribes which he encountered will contribute much toward a 
definite detcmiination of linguist ie relationships in South America 
and .dToltl a basis for scientific el asst ficat ion. 

The following ijhscrvnLions are thrived from the expedition's 
note-lifKiks which have liem receive. 1 ,4 the Mii-vum and which 
refer to the newly studied tribes of southern British Guiana men¬ 
tioned in Dr. 1’am bee’s letter of April 2 l Jt;h, 

Cassava forms iiu- staple food product of £tll the tribes of 
southern British Guiana and the cultivation of this article is the 
only kme of agriculture: this diet is supplemented by hunting mid 
fishing, Dr, Earn bee's letter of April 29th relating how he and his 
companions lived for five months in the forest* gives a good idea of 
the kind of wild animals and plants which help to make up the 
food supply of the natives. The methods of hunting and fishing 
art 1 also clearly indicated in this letter and in the photoglyphs which 
are published in these pages. The bow and arrow are extensively 
used for inking fish as well ns birds and other animate. Another 
method used for (.obtaining fish Is described in some ot the note- 
lan.jks and consists in the well-known device of throwing into the 
streams the juices of certain plants which stupify the fish and bring 
them to the surface, 

In addition to the animals mentioned in his letters it appears 
from Dr. Farabvc's note-books that snakes of great size were ire- 
quently encountered. At one place he writes that he saw from 
tin- canoe an crurtinaux anaconda on the rocks as large as his body. 
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A few duy£ later he writes; “Today 1 8ftw ari"thrr large anaconda, 

;i! 111[11 axtefea fi®t tnug ap 3 ggjj$ phot, graph of ll, but did not loll $ 
because these creatures are sacred t<■ the 1 iirumus and Wupisiunas. 

Tiu health ->f the natives is excellent. Tt would mm that 
none of the diseases familiar among tivilhttil people have readied 
the rribes of southern Guiana; Tulierculosis. pnrttttiionia and 
venereal diseases -ire alike unknown. Men and v,tuner t 1 jathc 
regularly from t wo u> three times a day* using a bamboo wraper "> 
scrape themselves alter the bath* 

Inbreeding, with certain restrictions, seems u> fee favored 
Brothers and sisters may nut marry On the othet hand, it is not 
only regular but customary for a boy <>t girl to many hb or her 
father’s si-u-r's child or mother's brother's child, but may not many 
the father's brother's children or the m< a her > sister's children, 

The curious custom .4 the eouvade* prevails; that is to say, 
when a child is bom among the Waiwai, for crumple, the father 
takes to his hamnniek and retrains there for n month. During this 
lime he refrains from ah strong frrfids and the women bring him 
such delicacies as he is permitted to cat and wait upon him tgS an 
invalid. Meantime. The mother of the child goes about her work. 

The following Creation story is recorded by Dr. Fnrahcc as 
found among at least one of the iriUs of southern British Guiana. 

THE CREATION 

In the beginning there were two gods, Tuminkor ami his 
brother Duwid. U was Tuminkat that created men and women 
and afterwards ihe other animals. It was Duwid who brought men 
and women food- Day after day he brought fruits and vegetables 
ill great variety and profusion for them to eat, so they were grateful 
to Duwid ami ’rendered him thanks. Having nothing to do, the first 
men and women amused them selves by watching the animals. 
They soon noticed that these wore in the habit of passing in one 
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Ftfti 31.—Uuiwai men* 
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Fig. 3J-,—Tm-d Wniwas gEtfi JccomUd for lEu? dance* 






























Fig, .34 —Will wul rum LU n£ ttHtgEEB r frvllt vic*w. 
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dfrecfcion in the morning of each 'lay and returning in the opposite 
direction in the evening, so they ssaid to themselves: "Lot us go 
with the animals and sot* where they go and what they do," So 
they followed and came with the animals to a great tree hearing on 
its brandies all kinds of fruits and vegetables On the ground 
under the tree lay great quantities of these fruits and vegetables 
upon which the animals fed each day, and there was plenty for all; 
so the men and women also twfc and ate, then they said among 
themselves: "This is where the god Diiwid gets our food. Let us, 
hereafter, come and get iL for ourselves, then we will not have to 
thank the gr.xi far it.” Next day. therefore, they told Duwid tliat 
he need not trouble himself to firing them food any more, for they 
knew where to get it themselves. "It shall he .<u? you wish," replied 
Duwid, "hut henceforth you will have lo work t<« obtain f*..*1 i>, eat 
Tomorrow the tree will be cut down. Ijui in order that you may 
not starve utterly I will tell . -hi this. If you will break oif branch 
Inuring each kind of fruit and plant this in ihe ground and water it 
carcfttlly every day and cull halt is and protect it. it will grow arid 
lx.-im fruit each in season and each sifter its own kind Them you 
may plant the seeds that are in the fruit and they in their turn will 
grow and produce, each after its kind. Thus you may continue 
to eat of the fruit of the tree, but you will have to work for it.*' 

Following the instruct tons of Duwid. the first men proceeded 
to brntk off branches of the great tree and to plant them, select- 
ing those which bore the different kinds of frutt and vegetables. 
Presently, however, they grew tired of the labor and stopped: hence 
when the tree was ait down only u few of the many varieties of 
ft**! which ii bore had been saved for mankind. Consequently 
there are today not many kinds of edible plants in the world, 
whereas it Lhp first people liad l*ecn more industrious there would 
he found in greater plenty, Moreover, to this day it is necessary to 
work hard in order to make the cassava grow. 

Hie stump ot the tree remains to this day. It is poi treed out 
in the form of a steep rock which indeed resemble* the trunk of a 
great tree,* 
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HOW THE MnNKEY DECEIVED THE CREATOR AND 
PLAYED A TRJCK ON THE TAPIR 

Another si'-r} which dots tv> t seem i>> hi 1 cuiin.1v in accord 
with tin. 1 lirst.. says thin. after Tunrinkar had created men he pro¬ 
ceeded to create the animals. 

As each animal was created he was given his proper form, size, 
color, void- and call and was then staked where lie would prefer to 
live and what Tie would prefer to eat. The first animal created was 
the jaguar. When he was a4:ed where he would Hi e and what he 
would eat, he looked a I tout and saw the trees and the men. He 
said: “l prefer to live on the ground and to eat men.” He was 
allowed his choice. 

Tlu- second animal created was the monkey. When he was 
asked where he would liv* and what he would eat, lie looked around 
and saw the jaguar and replied: "I do not like the io<jk of the 
fellow on the ground. T shall live in the trees and cat fruits.” So Tie 
was allowed his choice. 

The third animal created was the tapir. While he was being 
finis hed i he monkey was looking on from the brunches, of a tree. 
He said to himself; “ Now if that fellow should choose tv live up here 
In iTie trees he will be a great nuisance. He is $o dtuttsy that he 
will always lx-: in my way and he is <o heavy that he will break 
down the trees. He really ought tv live on the ground, but l can 
see well enough that he will not want to live with the jaguar," As 
he said this, the monkey climbed down l' 1 the ground and when 
Tiutiinkar asked the tapir where Tic would like tv live and what he 
would like to eat, the monkey whispered in the tapir’s ear, "Don't 
say anything." So the tapir was silent. The Creator repeated his 
question and again the monkey whispered in the tapir's ear, " Don't 
answer” and again he was silent. 

Thereupon, Tuminkar said u> the tapir. " You seem to be a very 
stupid fellow. Go and get your living wherever you ran and eat 
whatever you can get.” Therefore, to this day the tapir i* silent 
and though he lives on the ground, he eats the leaves of the trees 
which he pulls down with his long nose. 

TL* MIN EAR'S SON 

Tuminkar, the god, hail a son named Tummkardau. A time 
came when Tuminkar had a great right with a certain giant Bowkur, 
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who lived upon the earth. During the war that was waged between 
these two, Tumhikar’s son was killed. The god fought with 
thunder and lightning and Bowkur fought with how and arrows. 
1 he giant was eventually defeated and driven from the earth and 
fastened in the skv so that he might not return. He is the con¬ 
stellation Orion. He shoots an occasional arrow at Tuminkar. 
These arrows are the meteors sometimes seen shooting across the sky. 

Beyond the Kamwaimin Mountains is a great white rock. 
Under this ruck luminkur buried his son and left the earth to live 
in the sky. Before going, however, he told the people that when 
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the great rock beyond the Karawaimm Mountains wears away, his 
son will come forth and be their leader, teacher and friend. At the 
beginning men were given at) knowledge, but since that time most 
of it has been lost. At the coming of Tuminkar's son. whom the 
Indians expect, he will teach them once more the things they have 
forgotten. 

Dr. Tambov has also recorded a flood myth obtained from the 
same Indians, 

The ardueological investigation in southern British Guiana 
establishes the fact that urn-burial was formerly in vogue, a custom 
ttot know n among the present inhabitants. Several of these urn 
burials have been received in the Museum. As was to be expected. 
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archieologicat remains in the.* lower Amazon basin iuui the adjoining 
territory in Guiana are not numerous. The importance attaching 
to the disco very just mentioned is that it indicates that the Macttsi, 
<■11 whose territory the discovery was made, superseded another 
people of unknown identity possessing customs unknown among the 
Macuri and their neighbors. 

It has long been known that on the Inland of Mara jo at the 
mouth of tlu* Amazon there existed abundant archaeological evidence 
of an extinct native populition and a culture development which 
appears to have been local. This evidence consists in large mounds 
of earth and other deposits containing richly decorated pottery. 
During his four months' exploration on this island of Mara jo, Dr. 
Farab.ee has obtained important results bearing un the undent 
inhab itants who lived formerly in the Amaz< >n delta. 

The explorations in the Altu-UcuyaU region, at tin* head of the 
Amazon system, though confined atm<>st entirely lo the tetritorics 
immediately adjoining the streams, produced an abundance of 
material for the study of an important group nr little known tribes. 
Among the collections obtained from these tribes the most striking 
is the decorated pottery, the manufacture < which forms an impor¬ 
tant industry at the present time and furnishes an article of 
exchange in the trade relations existing between the various tribes. 

A description of this pottery is reserve d for the next number 
of the JpVRNAL. 
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KINGS BEFORE T1 IE FLOOD 


A MOXC the valuable texts published by l)r 1 Yni.ol in V olume 
V of the Publications of the Babylonian Sect a n of the 
' Museum there is a Hat of long-lived kings, Their names 
ami Ihe lengths of their reigns art us follows. 

Galumum: reigned 900 years, 

Zugagib: reigned S-lo years. 

Aripi* for Aden*), son of Mashgag: 720 years. 

Etantb the shepherd, who went to heaven, who subdued 
nU lauds: reigned £>35 years. 

Pilikam : reigned 550 yeais. 

Enmrmmna: reigned 611 years. 

Melatrildsh: reigned 000 years. 

Bursabiunna: reigned 1200 years. 

Meskingashir: reigned 325 years. 

Enmeirganf: reigned 420 years. 

Lugalfcandn: reigned 120i> years, 
lhmiuni: reigned 100 years 
Gilgamesh i reigned l2o years. 

In addition to these the name Mes<?}jsatfiu appears, but the 
number of his years is lost. 

The lengths m‘ the reigns of these kings at -nee suggest the 
lengths of the lives of the antediluvian patriarchs in the Fifth 
Chapter of Genesis. l>r, Ftoelwl in his important volume <4 
torical Texts treats these kings as kings who lived after the flood, 
regarding them as distinct from the patriarchs of Genesis and iht 
antediluvian kings of Befosso* While this view my be right, 
another view is possible, arid seems to me more probable. 1 he 
summary at the end of the longer king-list published by Dr, P< ebel 
betrays no eonsciousneiss that life upon the earth had bii.n ltult- 
rupted by si Hood. The writer appears to have thought that he 
was tracing Babylonian kings from the beginning of time. More- 
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°vor, the names oi a number of these kings when translated from 
Sumerian into Semitic have the saint 1 ; meanings as names which 
occur in the Fifth Chapter of Genesis. Thus Enmenunna means 
'‘exalted man," in Semitic. Mutu-du, or translated in one word, 
Amclu. Enosh in the Fifth Chapter ot Genesis means also man, 
Again Pjliknm translated into Semitic becomes Tna-uzni-eresti mean' 
ing. with intelligence to build or in one word, i irtificer, Kenan of 
the Hebrew list mean* also '‘artificer." Dumuzi of the Sumerian, 
when translated into Semitic, becomes Apabnapisti or son of life, 
JanM of the Hull Chapter of Genesis means descendant. In these 
names the book of Genesis gives in Hebrew the same meaning 
that the Sumerian beaus. Three other mimes of the Fifth Chapter 
■r Genesis appear to be Hebrew corruptions of translations of 
these Sumerian names inn, Semitic baby Ionian: thus Barsalmmna 
becomes in Semitic Babylonian. Sihit-dit of which Seth is the Hebrew 
iurm of the- first syllable, Enmeirgan becomes in Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian jtiatn-Sahil-gftn of which Malialalel might well he a corruption, 
Meskingashir becomes Mutu-su-etu or dti with which Methusalab 
is almost identical. Naturally one looks for Enoch in the person 
of Etana, the shepherd who want to heaven, arid there a re two 
possible ways in which the name Enoch might became attached 
TO Etana. In Sumerian the words to hewn are nn-shn. This shu 
is also sometimes pronounced ku, If pronounced bv a Semite 
Ankti. Enoch Ijecrnnes a natural Hebrew corruption of it. Dr. 
Poe be! has, however, supposed that the equivalent of Enoch in the 
list of Bemssos is a corruption of the name Enmedurnnki, a king 
of Sippar, who is said in a ritual text to have first learned the 
method of taking omens from oil poured on water. Enmeduranki 
means in Sumerian, the hero t oho binds together heaven and earth. 
In the early dynastic tablets, the kings of Kish and of Sippar, or 
Agadc, arc the same. Etana is in our tablet said to be a king of 
Kish. As he wont to heaven, it is probable that he may have been 
ctdied the hero who binds together heaven and earth. If thus we 
derive the name Enoch from Anki, the last two syllables of the 
Sumerian name Emnedurcmki, wc are probably deriving it from an 
epithet of Etairn, Both the name and ihe character of Etana 
therefore, correspond to those of Enoch. 

Again the name An pi might be read Ademe, and possibly 
was so read by the Sumerians themselves. Merits is almost iden¬ 
tical in sound with the Hot new Adam. Lantech may possibly be 
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a corruption of Meiamkish. If the first and Iasi li tters of the 
Sumerian wore away Melamkish would become Lantech. Langdori 
has, however, suggested that Lamed) is the Sumerian deity Lumga 
whose symbol in Sumerian is that of the carpenter. It is possible 
that the name of Lumga may have lwen combined with a corrup¬ 
tion of Afelamkish. This seems all the more probable since in the 
Fourth Chapter of Genesis Lantech is said to have been the ancestor 
of workers in metal, the inventors of music and of other arts of 
civilization. 

When now we combine the evidence of the similarity of the 
names with the similarity of the ages of the antediluvian patriarchs 
to the lengths of the reigns of these old Babylonian kings, it seems 
highly probable that the list of kings was the source from which 
the names of the patriarchs were originally derived. To this it 
may naturally lx? objected that the number fit the names of the 
Babylonian kings recorded in the tablet is greater than the num¬ 
ber of ann-iliJovian patriarchs, although the tablet is broken and 
the names which it originally contained were considerably larger 
than those which we can now read. This objection, however, is 
nut as significant as it first appears, for there is evidence that the 
biblical writers employed a method of selection. For example, the 
names which fill the first nine chapters of the first book of Citron- 
ides ore derived from the curlier books of the Old Testamenti 
but those chapters of Chronicles are formed by selecting names 
here and there from the earlier books without copying all which 
those blinks contained. Again, in the genealogy of Jesus in the 
First Chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, three of Israel s kings 
are omitted, namely Ah a 2 i ah, Joash and Amaaaah. It may well 
be, therefore, that the names in the Fifth Chapter of Genesis were 
selected from a Babylonian list without taking all that that list 
contained. 

It has long be en recognized by critical scholars that the names 
of the descendants of Cain in the Fourth Chapter of Genesis are 
Identical with the names of the descendants of Seth in the Fifth 
Chapter. Naturally, therefore, it can be shown that the names 
of the descendants of Coin can also be derived from our list of 
Babylonian kings. It can also lx- shown that the majority of the 
names in the list of Berossos were taken from this same source.* 

* Tlsn writer is publi»hiti£ un i ttcftteniyil uf the tijbjecX in tide Jtmmal of 

L.iicTQivrt. 
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As we corn pure the three lists of names which reem to he 
dependent ujicm this Babylonian source, the following differences 
may be traced* In Genesis IV the only names added in those, 
derived from the Babylonian list are the names <pf the three sons 
of Lantech; Jabah Juha], and Tubal and of his daughter, Naamt. 
These four names are nil allegoric:*! names descriptive nf the pleas¬ 
ure derived from civilizing inventions. They all origfhMed in 
Hebrew so that it is dear that the author of the Fourth Chapter 
nt Genesis employed no Babylonian name after Lantech. The author 
of this chapter made no use of the large numbers of years which 
The Babylonian kings are said to have reigned. Modern scholars 
attribute the Fourth Chapiter of Genesis to a writer who, like 
the author of the Babylonian king list, betrays no consciousness 
that the life of the world had been interrupted by ;> Hoik I, 

i he author of the Fifth Chapter of Genesis show's in other 
pans of his work that he was greatly interested in the length of 
time i hat different people lived. He, therefore, taking a sugges¬ 
tion from ihe large number of years attached to the reigns of the 
Babylonian kings, gives us the great ages of the antediluvian patri¬ 
archs. He also embodied in the document the account of the flood 
ami hi* amsecpiently adds to the list of patriarchal names derived 
from the Babylonian tablet, the name of the hero of the flood, 
Xiirih, who is identical with Ui-napishtim and Xtugiddti who in 
Babylonian sources was the hero of the flood. The name of this 
hero is not, however, found in the names of the Babylonian list of 
kings. 

Berossos, who lived in the third century B,C„ has gone in 
two respects a step further. He not only has the name of the 
hero m the deluge but he has substituted for the name Lantech 
Ubarututu, the name of I’t-napishtim’s father. He also increased 
the lengths of the reigns of the kings who ruled, he says. before 
the deluge from the men- hundreds of years assigned to them in 
the Babylonian king list to tens of thousands of years each, so 
that he makes the time covered by the reigns of ten monarchs 
432.000 years. 

It will thus he seen that if the views apt forth in this note arc 
tenable, this tablet from Nippur is a very interesting and 
important source both for the Old Testament and lor the tradi¬ 
tions embodied in Berossos. 

Geokge A. Barton 1 , 
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NOTES 


Mr. John S. Newbold has been elected on the Board of Man¬ 
agers to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. B. Talbot 
B. Hyde. 

Mr. B. W. Merwin has l«en appointed Assistant Curator of 
the American Section of the Museum. 


A small collection of rare old ornaments from Samoa, British 
New Guinea and Hawaii have reeemly b:ni added by purchase 
to the collections representing the peoples inhabiting tbt*se !S,:in(h 
The carvings and braided fibre objects in this collection illustrate 
arts which were highly developed, but which have now become 

extinct. 

The Chinese ejections have been augmented by the billowing 
acquisitions purchased since the beginning of the year. 

A pair of large stone Fu-lions from the entrance to a Chinese 

temple and dating from the early Ming Dynasty. 

A pair of large female vsrtfe palace jars (Kang-hst). 

(tne cloisonne vase from the Arthur T Hoe Collection. 

Quo large bronze drum ol the Han Dynasty. 

A IxKit-shaped bronze bowl embellished with dragons in relief 
on either side. This piece is dated in the Sung dynasty. 

Two verv rare Tibetan images have recently lx-en atiQfered 
by purchase*.' These excellent examples of the religious art in Dbci 
are cast in bronze which is afterwards worked by hand and very 

heavily gilt. 

•\ small but interesting collection of weapons from the South 
PaciB.-. Item India nnd from North Africa has l«en Presented t» 
the Museum by Mrs. William Pepper through her son. Dr. **«■> 
Pepper. Mrs. Pepper hns also presented a piece of Serbian 

embroidery 

The Eckley Brin ton Coxe, Jr.. Expedition to Egypt began work 
earlv in the war on the great cemetery at t.iza at the base of the 
second pyramid. Several important pities of sculpture were dm- 
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mvf.Tfd, including an ■ >trrring table containing an inscription giving 
file natnffl of thebuilders of the first and gebciiTid pyramids, together 
with the name <>t another king of The- fourth dynasty of whom 
nothing is known. 

Mr. Fisher, the chief of the expedition,, also made a trip into 
the Sudan, where he spent five weeks making maps. In the mean’ 
lin;i ( Llie Egyptian Government granted the Museum a concession 
for excavating the site of Memphis. The pari of the ancient city 
which will be excavated by the expedition is that part which 
includes the site of the Royal Palace of the New Empire. Work 

begun on this site early in March and will he earned o n by 
Mr. Irisher with a full force ol workmen as late into the summer 
as the climate will permit. 

.Mr. (_. W . Bishop arrived in Japan t arly in March. He has 
been fiecttpied .since then in travelling throughout the Empire, 
visiting the various temples and studying the various public an d 
private collections to which he has had access through the courtesy 
of both the Japanese officials and the owners of important collections. 

Mr, George G. Heye lias continued his archaeological investi¬ 
gations in Lhe West Indies. Mr. M. R. Harrington lias made 
excavations in a number of caves and village sites in the east end 
of Culja. These sites have yielded an abundance of pottery* stone 
celts, rude implements of dint and of shell wooden dishes and the 
remains of a wowlen seat. The excavations have also brought to 
light artificially deformed skulls. 

Prof, George A. Barton of Bryn Maw College lias continued his 
work upon the collection of Babylonian tablets in the Museum, His 
volume on the administrative documents of the earliest periods has 
just been published as Volume IX. No, I, of the Babylonian Series. 

Miss A tie] a C. Breton has been at the Museum since Christmas 
studying Central American MSS. in the Bnnton Collection. 

The collections in the Mediterranean Section have been meuta- 
togued and the exhibits have been entirely rearranged in the cases 
bv Ih*. Edit !i H, Hall, tLit* A ssi stant Curator of the section. These 
exhibitions arc now properly displayed and their usefulness has 
btvn greath increased both for students of Gncco-Roman arcti®- 
otogy and for visitors to the Museum generally. 
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A great deal of aitenti'tn has been HttfatieiI by statement!) 
made in the public press relative to some missing law’s of the Ham¬ 
murabi Code which have been discovered on a tablet in the 
Museum. Many inquiries have been received relative to this dis¬ 
covery. In answer to these inquiries the l oil owing statemeni is 

made. 

In the volume entitled "Historical and Grammatical Tatis, 
t ,y Dr. Arno Poebd, published as Volume V of the Babylonian 
Series of the Museum, there is included a large tablet in many frag¬ 
ments which contains a number of the laws of Hammurabi. Dr. 
PoebeVs translation of this tablet was not ready when the volume 
went to press and consequently this translation has not been pub¬ 
lished. In the JoritNAL for June, mX Dr. Poebel already an¬ 
nounced this discovery and stated the fact that among the laws 
preserved on the tablet are two which are missing from the Cod, 
as it is preserved on the great stela in the Louvre. These are 
the two laws to which special interest attaches at the present time. 
Dr, George A. Barton has furnished the literal translation of each 
of these laws. Tile First refers to debt and reads as follows, 

" If a man borrow grain or money from a merchant and tor 
the payment has no grain or money, whatever is in his hand m 
the presence of the elders he shall give to the merchant m place 
of the debt. The merchant shall not refuse it: he shall receive it. 

The second law refers to partnership and reads as follows. 

"If a man give money to a man for a partnership, the gain 
and profit that accrue is before the gods, together they shall do 
business.'* 
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THE ECKLiEYB. COXE. Jr. EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

M r. CLARENCE S. FISHER, Curator of the Egyptian 
Section of the Museum, arrived in %ypt on December 16, 
tni4. On thnt day, as it happened, Egypt became a Prolec- 
u fffttt* i,f tin British Empire, M r, Fisher f<-mid that the<*irnitry was 
quiet. Most of the arducologkal concessionaries had withdrawn 
fr.titi their excavations and in cdti sequence taberefs, many of whom 
had experience in excavating, were plentiful. I he conditions were 
in alt respects favorable for an expedition equipped to conduct 
excavations on the sites of one - -r more of the ancient Egyptian cities. 
The organisation of the EcJsJey B. G>xe. jr. Expedition was therefore 
compu te d tinder the patronage qt the President of the Museum to 
carry on svstematic excavations, subject to arrangement with the 
Egyptian Government. 

The first step to lie taken -was t<> secure through the Department 
,.f Antiquities of the Egyptian Government a site that would yield 
the results which the Museum was most desirous of obtaining. 
Mr. Fisher spent a month in preliminary examination of various 
sites in the Delta and in lower Egypt. For various reasons the 
choice of sites fell upon the following three. Tunis in the western 
Delta, a city dating from the sixth dynasty to the Roman Period; 
Uk pyramid fields at Gizeh; containing the great royal cemeteries 
fJ f the fourth and fifth dynasties; and ancient Memphis, situated 
oil the west bank of the Nile and dating from (lie earliest prehistoric 
times to the Arab invasion. 

Tanis had. a year before Mr. Fisher's arrival in Egypt, been 
divided between a French expedition and an Austrian expedition, hut 
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excavation on the site hod not begun Gizeh had several years pre¬ 
viously been’ divided In-tween art American expedition, a German 
expedition; an Italian expedition and an Austrian exjirdttiiHi. l*ro- 
fessor Flinders-LVtrii had iK'gun excavation* at MuntjpbiB in I9 (Hj and 
continued these excavations during a period of three months each 
year until 1914. Some of the principal portions of the great site, 
however, still remain untouched. The ertne Leri.es at tin Pyramids 
had all Urn parceled out. but upon the proclamation of the British 
Protectorate the German concession and the Austrian concession 
were forfeited. Likewise the Austrian concession of the h&lt of 
Tunis was forfeited. An application was accordingly made for the 
German and Austrian concessions at Gisseh which had Wen partly 
worked and the Austrian cincrjsiim at Tanis which had not been 
worked ai nlL The government, however, at that time derided to 
reserve these forfeited eojifc-ssiotis until the close oi ihe war. 
Bv chance, one of the must import an I parts of the cemeteries at 
Gizeli h.'-i| W-.-u assigned t*.- the Boston Museum of Fine Arts which 
had conducted investigation there since 190.4. Thr> ugh the 
Director of these excavations an arrangement was made whereby a 
part of this site was transferred to Mr, Fisher to excavate on behalf 
of the lu-kley n. i\«w, Jr. Expedition- The Museum has thus 
enjoyed this year art opportunity <<f panieipating in the excavation 
■if the greatest Old Empire site in Egypt 

There retpahted Memphis. After im examination of this ait 
Mr. Fisher applied for that untouched portion which was believed 
to contain «! some depth the rotn- > f the Royal Palaw of the New 
Empire. In cltic- time this area was measured out and formally 
assigned by the Egyptian Government to the University Museum. 

Mr. Fisher conducted excavations at Gixeh tor a period of 
six weeks, Among the discoveries which lit* made was an offering 
table with two rows of inscription around it> edge coivtmttmg the 
names of Khufu and Khepra. the builders of the first and second 
pyramids, and that of Di de/ra, a mysterious king of whom little is 
known and whose place in the fourth dynasty has not been deter¬ 
mined. This is the fourth example of his cartouche that has been 
discovered. Another discovery of special interest made during the 
excavation of the Giaelt cemetery wns an offering chamber built 
of mud brick with ribbed vault constructed of specially designed 
brick with interlocking joints. This is the first time that this type 
of construction has been found in Egypt or on any ancient site. 
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The tomb in which this vault was fmiml is not t.f later date Lhan the 

sixth dynasty. . , 

On March ll Mr. Filler moved his camp to the Memphis site 

;in ,[ w >rk was begum on the 13 -u March with a lurgt forte of men. 
'Htv surface (Si this area was covered With heavy mmi brick walls 
- i Roman or Ptolemaic origini This rt^rcseisd ’h>- latest period 
,>l occupation. The first operation was to sink a trench down to 
water level where the sand and mud are saturated with water of 
i in XiUa Relnw the upper level already described was found a 
second stratum of occupation which Mr. Fisher has not yet idenU- 
rinl. Below this stratum were found traces of a gre;:’ f mi ding 
which is presumably a part of the royal painty, As die Mepage 
faro the Nile at this tower level interfered with the excavations, 
a pump was installed in JottSp the diggings dry. lr ■ nh r t.. iadh- 
tat e the removal of the dirt Without encumbering the site, a section 
of railroad was laid down to cam t»> « distance the rubbish removed. 
Tn this way the debris of the excavations will not he allowed, to 
encumber any pan of the ruins and inlet fere with future exca¬ 
vation*. The digging tit Memphis has now proceeded for three 
months. The organisation embrace- u force of one hundred and 
eighty men and work has proceeded rapidly. H in such a large site 
where so much debris has to l» removed, the developments arc slow 
n pd the laying Imre of ancient buildings is a tedious and protracted 
oper ati on, Nevertheless, the prog re-v. that has already been made 
indicates that the site was well [Selected, 'Hie objects that have 
bow found during the three months* digging have been numerous, 
alt I lough for the most part small, (hi April 10 Mr, lusher wrote 
as follows. 

‘All the force is now employed on the area where the two 
exposed nips of columns attracted me some time ago. The pkm of 
die whole is now developing and we have a great dour leading 
t-i another nx*m to tire north. I am quite sure that we have the 
beginning of the palace here. The columns hear long inscriptions 
and the jambs of the di>ors have also inscriptions and reliefs of the 
king MemepUib making offerings to different deities. M hen first 
exposed ail the inscribed parts are filled with mini and the surface 
of the stone itself is very wet and soft. Nothing can be done to it 
in the way of cleaning until this dries and then the earth peels off 
rather easily." 
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THE CEMETERIES AT C.J.ZEH 

The very extensive cemeteries that surround ihi- pyramids 
<>f Gojt-h contain the tombs of royal personages and high officials 
of the fourth and fifth <h This, was the period during 

which Egyptian civilization made its greatest strides, when the 
foundations of the Empire '.vert' laid broad and firm, when hiero¬ 
glyphic: writing was perfected and when architecture, painting and 
sculpture reached their most refined developin'.-m. The excava¬ 
tions of Dr. Rsisner m particular, in these royal cemeteries, have 
revealed the high artistic achietcment of the sculptors of the 
fourth dynasty, and the Boston Museum has accordingly been en¬ 
riched by some of the finest examples of Egyptian sculpture which 
have ever been brought to light. The Tong and patient researches 
i-xtciulieg over a period oi elc*v< i -.■•ar- which I)r Keisi - r has carried 
"n have thus been richly rewarded. 

Mr. Fisher was already familiar with the ground, having parliei- 
pa!i d lor several years as Dr. Ressner's assistant in the excavations 
-i the Boston Museum. During the present year the Boston 
Museum and the University Museum were the only institutions 
which conducted excavations at the Pyramids, 


MEMPHIS 

Present day knowledge of lire history of Memphis is derived 
trom two soiircc^, namely, from Herodotus and frum hieroglyphic 
inscriptions that have been unearthed on the site of the city itself. 
Its history began with Meries, the first historical king of Egypt, 
who was the founder of Memphis or at least of its greatness as a 
capita). Accordingly, fifth*mgh it seems to have existetI in prehistoric 
times, we may plate the beginning of the Itistory of Memphis at 
at* mt 40(il> B. C, Its hi stray ended at the time of the Arab invasion 
when the Roman governor signed the capitulation in its palace. 
During its king history Memphis was the greatest capital of Egypt, 
It was the commercial center of the world. Through the highroad 
of the Nile its trade was carried to the shoves of the Mtdiierranean. 
By caravan its commerce reached into Babylonia and even farther to 
the East. It is true that for a few centuries Thebes rivaled Memphis 
tn importance and it is true- also that after the conquest by Alexander 
the new city that he founded surpassed it in importance, hut, as 
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Professor Flinders-Petru- observes, "These cities arc only episodes 
in the six thousand years of national life. 1 ' 

Memphis was situated on the west hank of the Nile aijout 
fourteen miles south of Cairo. According to the modem inter- 
pretation of thi ancient authorities it stretched for a distance of 
eight miles along the Ix-mk and spread about tour miles towards the 
desert. It contained the temples of nineteen gods, including that 
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of the bull Apis, The greatest of the temples was that uf Pi all 
described in detail bv Herodotus. T«.«lay the site of Memphis is 
marked by a grove of palm trees, cultivated fields, heaps of rubbish 
aiul the modem town of Bedresheru The sand from the desert, 
mixed with mud from the Nile, has accumulated to a great depth, 
leaving whatever remains of the ancient city far beneath the surface. 

Since the time of the Moslem conquest. Memphis has been used 
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£ 1.4 a quarry fur building stone; its proximity to Cairo has exposed 
ft especially to depredations of this kind. Much of tltfit modem 
city has been built of material transported from Memphis. 

PTofesspr Flinders-Petrie 1 igun excavations at Memphis in 190S. 
These excavations were continued for several years, but almost the 
entire site still remains to be excavated. Tin- Museum, which had 
already participated in Professor Petrie's excavations, has tong had 
ah interest in Memphis, The great granite sphinx which stands ii: 
the courtyard of the Museum formerly stood in the temple of Ptah 
.t Memphis, where it was unearthed by Professor Petrie in ] ( * 12. 
Professor Petrie’s work was brought to a close at the time of the 
outbreak of the European war and since that time, the University 
Museum, through the Eckiey B. t'oxe. Jr. Expedition, lias taken 
up the arduous task of excavating in a systematic way the site of the 
greatest capital of ancient Egypt. 













TWO BLACK-FIGl RED AMPHORA FROM 

QRVIETO 


WO black figured amphoric in the Museum an- here for the 



first lime adequately illustrated. Une. Figs, 6s and 69, li:=s 


been published before. but with iUttstrfttions which do scant 
justice t>i tin.' beauty of tin- paintings. The other has never bc-en 
published, although Adolf Fnrtwaengkr included a brief description 
• if it in !iis notes on American museums and pointed --tit that its 
style was related I" that of Exekias. Both vast- were put together 
from fragments found in tombs tit < Jrvieto, and as in the case of other 
vast* tnade up from pieei s from these tombs, many parts are lacking. 
The missing parts, however, are not now so extensive as heretofore, 
for fit the fist restoration of these vases which was made shortly 
after the fragment- reached the Museum in I89S. sever i 1 fragments 
wt-iv overlooked. i If these the must important were the pieces com¬ 
posing the? two central figures of the scene in Fig. f.A a fragment 
with two letters from the inscription at the left of Fig. 05, tuid one 
from the lower part of the figure at the right of Fig. 6S. These 
were discovervd among the unclassified fragments from the Orvieto 
tomlw and introduced into their proper places. 

t if the lwo painted panels on the amphora i Figs. 65 and 66 . 
the one depicjts the familiar story of HvrakW combat with the 
Nemean lion, the other a scene which is exceedingly rare and difficult 
tn interpret. The picture «>f Herakhs’ exploit is arranged in the 
I lid-fashioned manner, whereby the hero is represented with one knee 
liynt almost to she ground and the contour of his straining back 
making a straight horizontal line across the center of the panel. 
Athena stands stiffly by with spear ami shield. The shield Shown 
in profile is ornamented with a Gorgon's head, which the artist in 
his inability to foreshorten has cut just in half, lulaus, Heraklss* 
helper, holds the hern’s knotted dub and raises his left hand in 
token of hist excitement. His hair is rendered by neat rows of spirals, 
and his eye and lieard are of the form chiefly used by painters of 
the black-figured style in die closing years of ihc* sixth century 
Each figure is identified by an inscription. Of Hern kies* name 
only five letters remain, written horizontally above his back. The 
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name of Athena is written in tin genitive and with a cross-barred 
theta which is supposed to hr a lineal descendant of the old photo¬ 
graphic sign of a wheel. Along the left of the panel is a perpendicular 
inscription announcing that someone whose name ends in «is lovely 
A strange interpolation, it scums, in a picture of Hemkks' exploit, 
but this habit of vase painters is well known. It was the fashion 
to inscribe upon vases the name of some beautiful youth who was 
at that moment the favorite in the city of Athens. The name of 
the hoy whose beauty is here celebrated 
can only be surmised. It was apparently 
a short name and of the short names end¬ 
ing in ** which appear on vast.- paintings 
of this period . >ne might choose Pyles or 
Teles or several other names, but certainty 
is impossible. 

The interpretation of the scene on 
the other side of the vast- involves an 
archicological problem the solution of 
which is not yet found. I Lis a Diqnysiac 
scene which is lu re represented. The fig¬ 
ure of the grtd himself may be recognized 
both by the trailing branch of vine 
weighted with full clusters of grapes and 
by the inscription on his right. The 
agitated maiden l ehittd him can hardly 
be other than a Maenad and the figure 
on the extreme left is a. satyr, the tip end 
of whose tail may be traced in the slight 
line of purple just below the break in the 
lower left hand comer of the panel. To 
the right of this figure are the last two 
letters, of an inscription which might lx.- restored as 'Eyw. or any 
other of the names in **■, by which satyrs were known. 

But it is the figure of the woman or goddess between Dionysos 
ami the satyr which is the chief concern. She stands with her 
elbows <»ut and her forearms level and below her arms itutv Iv seen 
two small pairs of legs. The question is. who is she and who are 
the twins 1 ' There are so few vases in which such a figure occurs 
that it is no arduous task to enumerate them. They are as 
follows. 
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1. Amphora in the British Museum, published in Gerhard, 
AHMrUsntt 1 itstbiid-r, pi. 55, I'here an four figure.-. in the seine. 
Hermes, Dionysus with 0. branch of vine find a drinking horn, a 
woman or goddess wilh two children on her .imiN and a satyr. 
'Hie figure of the goddess is reproduced in big. ii7. 

2. Bkvphoh, in Wurzburg, published id , pi, Here the 

figures art Hermes, two satyrs. Dionysos, and a woman with one 
chilli in her arms, 

3. Vase in the Etruscan Museum nf the Vatican, published in 
Musett Gnxoriam, II, pi. 3b, I, Tic nras, Dirmy^iv and a Woman 
with two children. 

4 Amphora ill the lj-aivre, published in EtiU' tt'fataiqnt', II, 2. 
A woman or goddess with two children stands (>erwcen i wo columns, 
on one of which is an owl. 

5. Va>t- published in Micati. Shu io, pi. 85. I. A wen-on with 
two children stands between Dionysos and a satyr. 

h. I'ragment from the Acropolis in the Ai mpt.lis Museum, 
published in Graet. Die anti ken Vase/t von i ter Ahrppolts Aiken, 
pi. 60, 3* Hi h' a procession of gods is represented and beside 
Dionysos stands a goddess who is named by an inscription, Aphro¬ 
dite, Only half of this figure is preserved. Part of one child remain- 
and it, is presumable from the position of the figure that two children 
were carried originally - 

7 . An unpublished fragment from the Acropolis. Athens, in 
which Aphrodite i> represented with two children on her anus 
and this time they tire inscribed and 'Bpwf or Low and 

Longing. 

in order to have the data quite complete for deciding who 
this enigmatical madonna is. Lliere should be borne in mind a passage 
in Paus&nias {Description of Greece, V, 18, )i where lie ts describ¬ 
ing the chest of L’ypsdus. "In the second field on the chest we 
will Ittgin to go round from the left. A woman is represented carry* 
ing a white boy asleep on her right arm: on her other arm she has 
a black boy who is like one that deeps the feet uf G*th buy.' un¬ 
turned din ere nt ways, The inscriptions show, what it is easy to 
see without them, that the boys are Death and Sleep and that 
Night is nurse of both." 

From all this it tmy bn gathered, first, that more than one 
goddess was represented with two children ior more rarely one) 
as attributes, and second, that m scenes where neither the goddess 
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nor the children are identified by inscriptions Dionysos and mem¬ 
bers of his train art- with "lie exceptioti present 

Miss Jane Harrison of Cambridge has argued that the process 
of "The Making of a (Witless'* was from the general to the specific, 
that in early religion there was a mother goddess who “AvaS an 
attribute become a personality," a Kuiirntrophn?. or nurse Child 
Rearer, and that later when her jxmstitifllity had faded her epithet 
of Kourotrophus ami ht-r functions <>f Child Rearer were usurped 
by other and more popular goddesses. She cites vase paintings as 
evidence far the “slow differentiation and articulation of theological 
types.'' “At first all is vague and misty: there is. as it were, a 
blank formula, a mother goddess characterized by twins. If we 
give her a name at all she is Kounntrophos. As her personality 
grows she dilliTculiatex, she is Aphrodite with Eros and Himeros, 
.die is Night, with Sleep and Death. When Apollo and Artemis 
eana- from the North they became the twins par excellence, and 
they were affiliated to the old religion ; the mother as Kollo -trophos 
became Leto with Apollo atul Artemis," 

The argument is not as convincing as it would be if the goddess 
were not named Aphrodite on the earliest of the fragments pre¬ 
served. Moreover, the constant association of this early Madonna 
with Dionysos and his train implies a particular goddess connected 
with the DtonysSc cult. It may lx* that the goddess here depicted 
is Semele. mother o] Dionysos. who, as Miss Harrison herself has 
shown, is in essence the Earth-Mother. In later art Mother Earth 
has very nasally two children as attributes, so that this identification 
is at least possible, although it cannot i t- proved. 

Of the other amphora, the paintings of which art- reproduced 
in Figs. 68 and 6b, no detailed description is uvressary. inasmuch as 
it has already been described Ixith by Professor Hates and by Adolf 
FurtwacngU-f. On the one side Ajax recurs ihc body of Achilles 
white Menelat>s transfixes with his spear one of the Ethiopian fol¬ 
lowers of Memnnn, whose name- -Amasos for Amasios, the genitive 
nf Amasis is- written above his head, The master of this vase was 
a realist. He 'blighted to show tlu? blood spurting from tin- negro's 
wound, the 11 undoing of his knees" and the limp and heavy weight 
of the lifeless corpse. Ho delighted in the ornaments of armor, 
in the devices of their shields, in the little gorgons 1 heads on Ajax's 
greaves and above ail in the lovely Ionic vnhttcs and finely wrought 
patterns of the thorax. Three of the warriors arc identified by 
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inscriptions Atiorc the promote body is “oi Adtffcs" 

Mi»'i:Xitf*s is written pamlh'1 t>* tin spun 1 in tilt* oi the ceti- 

tral figure, Snd ‘Apacrn* for 'A/4«noT t above the head of the falling 
Ethiopian. 

On the reverse it prostrate body forms again the center ni the 
scent-. It is identified by tin- foscnptKin ‘Ai^Xojco?. 01 the thm 
warriors who are driving off his murderers, fitly the hot one luus 
n name, 

The vase, in Fitrtvraenglcr's judgment, is U* he ascribed h* the 
painter Exekias, H is also to he assodintftd with an amphora in 
ihe British Museum, mi which one of Menuvm'* fulUwers is named 
with an inscription. 'A}uuns 
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CONEBQ POTTERY 


T HE CoiteiMr is one of several related tribes (Occupying the terrb 
lorj' along the AltCKFeayali Kiver Speaking dialects of the 
Pantf language. Their cultures, while not identical. are very 
similar. One tribe may ext el in the manufacture of one tiling ami 
supply its neighbors with that particular article. For example, 
ihe Ptros make the best canoes and are the best canuemen; the 
t ashilios m.ike the best !k>W 3 and arrows: the Amahuacas raise 
the best dogs and trade them to their neighbors. The Cocelie* 
and Shiprbos arc the best pottery makers in the whole Amazon 
valley and furnish supplies to all their neighbors The Concho is 
Ifie larger oi the tuo tribes, makes more pottery and hence gives its 
name to all the Ucayali pottery, which makes it very difficult to 
distinguish the types. The decoration Is practically identical, the 
method "t manufacture is the same, the materials are similar, but 
the Omelxis are the better mechanics and the better artists. Hence, 
one may be practically certain that all the moat careful decorations 
are made by the Conebos, while any common piece may have been 
made by either tribe. 

1 he Women are the pottery makers and gather all the materials, 
while the men do most of the trading. A Shipibo trader, realizing 
the advantage, may marry a Coneb<■ potter and thus complicate 
matters for the student. 

The materials are all obtained locally. The white day is col- 
lected from the river hanks at lew water and the pottery, on this 
account, is made during the dry season. The ash of the t>h£ tret:, 
or some other soft wih kI tree giving a very tine white ash, is mixed 
with the clay m an old pot where it can be kept clean. When the 
day mixed with water has reaches! the desired consistency, a small 
lump is taken between the hands and rolled into a long ftltet, the 
size depending upon the thickness of the pot. Then this is placed 
unmnd on. the edge of the pot being constructed, squeewd into 
plac-f by the fingers, and tubbed smooth by holding a stone on 
the inside and rubbing with a shell on the outside. Thus the worker 
goes round and round the pot until it is completed, 

Wien the pot is finished it is allowed to stand in the shade 
until it has hardened, tf it is a cooking pot it is tired at once: if 
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il is to l«- painted, a thin white slip made of very fine white day 
is first applied and when dry the decoration is laid on with a Strip 
of bamboo. 

The rough pots arc placed in u slow open lire and thoroughly 
burned The fine ones art- treated very differently. A lat# pot 
with a hole in the bottom is placed on three stones or more often 
three piles of inverted pots. The pots to lie humeri are inverted 
inside the large pot. The first one is plated over the hole and 
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ashes poured around and over it, others are inverted over this 
until flu pot is full >r all arc used, Then a slow fin is kept burn¬ 
ing under the large pot. until all are well cooked, when they arc- 
taken out one at a time and while still hot, melted copal is poured 
over them. This accounts for the glazed appearance characteristic 
of this pottery. 

The various designs used in the decoration must have had 
some symbolic significance in the beginning, but at present no 
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one seems to know the symbolism They say they have always 
used these forms but don’t know why. 

The rough pottery i> usivd fur the ordinary cooking purposes; 
the small howls for dipping Food and drink trotn the larger puis, 
the larger Wvls fur passing drink to guests; the larger jars with 
short necks for carrying and storing water; while the largest <<i all 
are made primarily to hold the intoxicating drink used at the puberty 
ceremony for girls. 

At the time of this ceremony a great fiesta is held when 
all drink freely of chichi," the native intoxicating liquor made 
from fermented juca (sweet easava 1 and com The mother of 
the girl makes one or more of these very large pots to hold the 
supply of liquor for Lhis occasion. After the ceremony they may 
be used for any kind ■ (" storage purposes. The largest one in the 
collection sent to the Museum, which is the largest I ever saw. was 
filled with beans. Another of these jars was filled with tmfermented 
drink. 

To make the "chichi f * thy younger women chew the root of 
the juca until saliva is thoroughly mixed with it and then spit it 
into a large wooden trough. made from the hollowed trunk trf a 
tree. The trough is then placed in the sun for two or three days 
while the mass ferments. Kipe com is then finely ground and 
added with water. Fermentation continues for two clays more, 
during whtcli the liquor is constantly stirred. The girls strain it 
through ctc*ely woven baskets ot palm into the large pots, where 
it is allowed to ripen for three or four days. AU the time the girls 
are working with it they expectorate into it, even aider it has Iicen 
strained into the large pot. 

The account of Concho pottery given above i- taken from Dr. 
Farabce's notes. The collection whidi he sent to the Museum con¬ 
sists of over two hundred pinees varying in size from that • if a teacup 
p, ^al jars four feet in dirt merer anti three feet high. The material 
is u fine day containing a small amount of sand. All oi the vessels 
arc built without the use ot the wheel. They are usually quite 
symmetrical in form and the walk are remarkably thin. The ware is 
uniformly fine in texture, is well burnt and gives forth a clear 
metallic note when struck. The decoration in the great majority 
of the specimens b uniformly of a highly trmvemionalited character 
corresponding in style to what b usually described as geometrical. 
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In :i few instance amnia] and vegetable figures appear. The designs 
;tre applied freehand in broad bands ■ >r in fine lines upon a white 
slip, ami the colors are blade, red and brown. 

All of the decorated surfaces are covered with a coat of trans¬ 
parent copal which give* the pottery the appearance >>f being glazed. 
The inside nf each vessel i* usually covered with a thicker coat of 
copal- 
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NOTES 


An interesting Eskimo collect ion obtained at Chesterfield Met 
ri.i rt tenth Ex f F1 acquired by purchase* This collection consists 
oi ttinboo skin costumes, bini skin costumes, hmpoons. various 
utensils, weapons and carvings; 


i huv pieces of Rakka pottery and one of Rhages pottcrv were 
acquired at the sale of the (’.eneral Braytan Ives Collection. Since 
■-It tmte U series of thirty pieces of Persian pottery has been 
Tins coUfNUon contains several pieces of early Rhft^eis 
Ware with lust red %Uze as well as a her types assigned to the 
. S^up wares. It also contains several examples of the 
siKtectiU* century ware with patterns in brown copper lustre. In 
adoioot) to tfio Persian potte# proper, there are in the collection a 

I1U ., flf I .! ltccs of Dan3aScUs war <> of the Turkish wan usually 
called Khodian. "Hiis collection of rare pieces will form the foumJa- 
:ion of a collection of Persian and Turkish potteries hi the Museum. 


Pour large Chinese garden vases of the late Sung and early 
AJmg dynasties have been acquired by purchase. These four sped- 

were fenaerty exhibited as part of the Morgan O »] lection in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


no of the most interesting acquisitions recently made l>y the 
Museum js a senes of eight Chinese paintings of the Sung Dynasty* 
Among these is one remarkable landscape by Hsu Shi-ch'ang. This 
landscape, which is on 11 piece of silk measuring 8 feet 8 inches by 
8 feet a inches is a supreme masterpiece of Sung painting and 
exhibits admirably the characteristic features of the painting of this 
classic period. The other paintings in the scries, also on silk, all 
share the qualities of strength and Spontaneity which mark the 
work oi the hung masters. 


Three stone statuettes of the Wei and T'ang dynasties have 
been purchased Urn* represents K wait-yin seated on a lion: 
another represents the same divinity standing and dad in elaborate 
draperies richly jewelled. The third represents Kwan-via in high 
rcict In this example the goddess shows the ■side face; her body, 
winch is shown full length, is covered with graceful flowing robes. 


Tlfi: Ml M ,|h L I WVAI- 


A clqtsomift mirror with designs representing birds and flowers 
has been added to tin- Chines- collection- This piece, which is 
an early Ming product ion, is the second piece of the** 1 rare early 
doisonrofs which the Muse inn has recently acquired. 

An ethnological mllivtion horn the S.-nih S..-as, including speei- 
mvits from Samoa. Tahiti. Hervey Islands. New Guinea, Fiji anti 
Bougainville, containing in all • •\vr fmr hundred spe-imer^, has 
been acquired by purchase. 

Mrs. William F Junks has presented to the Museum thirty 
pieces of Kabyte pottery. 

Mr. Alfred M < oflirts 1ms prex-nted to the Masinimnn Ix-ludf ■ f 
the Collins-lhty South American Expedition, a collection of weapons, 
clothing and utensil* obtained fry the expedition frown tin- Indians 
in Bolivia anil Western Brazil. The CoUins-IJay Expedition left 
Philadelphia itm Christmas Day, 1914, ami t- ■ "■ I bj way of 
Molicnd- • in Peru to La T'as in Bolivia. From I .a Pax the expedition 
went t o the headwaters of the Chaporc and descended thus river Into 
the M a mo re. and thence proceeded down the Madeira and the 
Amazon. The main abject of this interesting arid successful esfieilb 
tiort was the collection of natural history specimens. At the same 
time opportunities were found for collecting data relative to the 
Indian tribes on the Chopore and the Main ore, espfceiiilly the 
Vuracaras and the Joaquin atmi. 

Miss Siler has presented to the Museum, through Mr. J G. 
ROfiengarten, two Indian wampum belts. 

Mr, Charles A. Brin ley has presented a shell and lifter neck¬ 
lace obtained forty years ago frcaja the Mohave Indians of 
California. 

Mr. Charles J. Coheti has presented a Chinese necklace. 

Mr. Martin Van gtraaten - >i London, who paid a visit to Amer¬ 
ica early in the year, loaned tb the Museum four tapestries of the 
early seventeenth century. These tapestries, which measure thir¬ 
teen feet square, represent figuratively* Europe, Asia. Africa and 
America. Mr. Van Straiten, in returning to England, was lost 
with the Lusitania. 


let 
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Mr. Louis Shot ridge ha* gone tu spend the summer among the 
Tfinkit Indians m Southeastern Alaska. Mr SlmLridge will be 
occupied in recording in the native language the myths and tradb 
lions os the Tlinkit aatl will also procure iufonyfetkm relative 
tn tl 1 practice "1 ceremfnk-* among the tribes. He will also make 
ethnological toUectaona. 

Alexander Scott. Esq.,, who is now in India, will make ethno¬ 
logical collections for the Museum. 

An additional appropriation lias bet-ji made to Mr. H. U. Hall 
for the Siberian Expedition m order tu enable him to complete his 
investigations among the tribes of northern Siberia. 

Dr, Edith H. Hall, the Assistant Curator of the Mediterranean 
Section, well known as u classical archaeologist; was married on 
May 12th. Dr. Hall look Iter position in the Museum in 1912. 
Betr^e this, site had taken part in the expeditions which the Museum 
supported m Crete and after her appointment as Curator in the 
Museum, continued to work in the same field. The results of these 
investigations arc- published in the Anthropological Series of the 
Museum. The classical collections have tieen entirely recatnlogued 
arid rearranged ditrinj’ the period of Dr. Hall's curatorship and many 
important additions were mode to these collections during that time. 

I Jr, Hall's sendees have been of the greatest value u> the Museum, 

Many scholars have expressed their appreciation of the recent 
publications o] the Babylonian Section ot the- Museum, The works 
by Dr. Amo Poebel have especially elicited favorable comment. 
Tlie following passage from a fetter written by Prof. A. H. Sayce of 
Edinburgh and Oxford serves to indicate the estimation in which 
these volumes are held by the leading < Oriental scholars. 

“I Slave just returned to my Scotch home after having been 
m 1 ffliitt 1 fur ^'me months and have found a goodly least ot vour 
Babylonian and Oriental publications waiting me. Many thanks 
for them. Let mo congratulate you on the amount ■ t valuable 
work which they represent and above all on the extraordinarily 
important texts which your Museum contains. The latter contrib¬ 
ute the most important discovery made in the Assyriuhigical field 
since La yard s discovery of the Kouvunjik library. Poebd’s three 
m.Av Volumes will revolutionize otir study of Babylonian history and 
Sumerian grammar.** 
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GUATEMALA MYTHS 

I X Guatemala arc many high mountains -n ni 3 many fertile v alleys 
wiih beautiful lakes: £iid running streams. Nowhere in the 
world is tlit:re a fairer km.1 and m* part of it is more fair than the 
kruiwn as tin Alia Vera 1’az or Uu- High True Banc. Tn 
earlier times this rugion WK5 called Ticmi Dt- La Guerra, the [.and 
of War, because the Krkdu Indians who inhabited these highlands 
resisuil the Spaniard!? so bravely that the invader- could make no 
progress against Hum, Then the great priest, Las Casas, said that 
if the soldiers were withdrawn, he would agree in conquer the Indians 
with a company of monks. The plan succeeded s*> well that the 
ruime of t he country was changed fn mi the Land of War to the Land 
of Peace. The victory which was thus peacefully achieved has left 
its mark upon the Indians to this day. for in most of their villages 
there is to be found a cross and a shrine to the Virgin. At the same 
time, the religious ritt ^ observed in these villages are often more 
pagan ihan Christian. Moreover, the Indians of the Aha Vent Par, 
retain their own language, utul the men and wumen wear the same 
costumes as did their ancestors, The native arts and industries 
have not been affected by the peaceful conquest of the sixteenth 
century. In their manners and customs and in till that pertains t<- 
their domestic life, the Indians of die Alta Yem Paz scarcely differ 
today from their ancestors at the time of Las Casas. ITiey an a 
gvmtle folk, leading an industrious and altogether wholesome exist¬ 
ence in the peaceful hind of their fathers. 

Guatemala is a land which in its txjautiful and romantic scenery 
may be said toresembl $ Greece I ,i kc l he a nrienl i i reck *, the p& >ple 
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of Guatemala haw, from tin* most remote times, peopled their 
mountains and valleys anti forests and livers and plains with gods 
-i nd demi-Ri »!■!, demons and spin's, fa other wftyii top, the Git, - 
mala people resemble the n neient Greet®. 

1 have been so fortunate recently as to receive from a friend in 
Guatemala, whose name ! regret to say ! am riot permit Ln 1 to use. 
a member of tu nes relating to the native customs, together with a 
collection ol tales related by members ■■; the Kekchi tril e. Among 
the beliefs which the Kckchis share wiih all their neighbors, none is 
lie in- common or persist cm than ; hi- 1 eliet in El Sisuinitc, This is 
the name by which he is most commonly known. Among the Kckchis 
lie is known as Li Utieck. 


Et, Sjsemite 

There is a monster that lives in the fonst. He is taller 
than the tallest man and in appearance he is between a man anil a 
monkey. Hi- body is so well protected by a mass of matted hair 
that a bullet cannot barm him. His tracks have been seen on the 
mountains, but it is impossible to follow his trail because he can 
reverse his feet and thus baffle the most successful hunter. His 
^reat ambition, which he has never been able to achieve, is to make 
fire. When the hunters have left their camp fires he comes and sits 
by the embers until they are cold, when he greedily devours the 
charcoal and ashes. OecasibnaBy the hunters see in the forest little 
piles of twigs which have been brought together by El Sisemitc in an 
unsuccessful effort to make lire in imitation of men. His strength 
is so great that he cati break down the biggest trees in the forest. 
If a woman sees a Sisemite, her life is indefinitely prolonged, but a 
man never lives more than a month after he has looked into the eyes 
of the monster. !f a Sisemitc captures a man he rends the body and 
crashes ihe bones between his teeth in great enjoyment of the flesh 
and blood. If lie captures a woman, she is carried t<> his cave, where 
she is kepi a prisoner. 

Besides his wish to make fire, the Siscmite has another ambition. 
He sometimes Steals children hi the belief that from these he may 
acquire the gift of human speech. 

When a person is captured by a Risemite the fact becomes known 
to his near relations and friends, who at the moment are seized with a 
fit of shivering. .Numerous tales are told of people who have l*een 
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captured I jy t tu■ Si,Semite. The following incident is related 1-y a 
woman who had it from ht:r gtjtndmothcr. 

A young couple, recently married. went to live jg a Inn iti the 
woods on the edge of their milpa in order iiuu they might harvest 
tlu- tiiatei On the road Rosalia stepped mi a thorn and next morn¬ 
ing' Iter foot was so sore that she was unable to help Felipe with 
the harvesting so he went oirtaJohe, leaving one Of their two dogs with 
her He had not been working long when tl * led feeling, which 
he recognized as Sisemiu- shivers, t«-«»k hold of hint and he Hastily 
returned to tin- hut to find his wife gone and the dog in a great 
fright. He immediately set out fur the village, hut met on the road 
Lite girl’s parents, who exclaimed. "You have Jet, the Si Semite steal 
our child, our feelings have told us so,” lie answered. It ts as 
you say.” 

The ease was taken up by the authorities and investigated. 
The boy was cjnss-examincd. but always answered, “The Sisemite 
took her, tip more than that I know." He was, in spite of the girl’s 
parents’ protests, suspect' 1 . 4 having murdered his young wife, and 
was thrown into jail, where he remained many years. 

Ai last a. party of hunters reported having seen on Mourn 
Kitcharul a curious being with hairy body and flowing locks that 
fled at sight of them. A part)' was organized which went out with 
the object of trying to capture this creature at any cost. Some days 
later this party returned with whai seemed to be a wild woman, of 
whom the leader reported ns follows. "On Mount Kacharu! we 
hid in the bushes. For two days we saw nothing, but on the third 
day about noon this creature came tn the brook to drink and we 
captured her, though she struggled Wolently. As we were crossing 
the brook with Her, a Semite appeared on the hillside, waving his 
arms and yelling, * in his lack was a child or monkey child which 
he took in his hands and held aloft as if to show ir to the woman, 
iv ho renewed her struggle to he free. The Sisernite came far down 
the hill almost to the brook; he dropped the child and tore off great 
brandies from big trees which he threw at us.” 

The young man was brought from his cell mto the presence 
of this wild CfSature ami nskiH if he reoguiaped her. He replied, 
"My wife was young and beautiful; the woman I sec is old and 
ugly. The woman never spoke a word and from that' time On made 
no sound. She refused to eat and a few flays afler her capture* 
she dkd. 
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Fdipe lived to ti- an old man and the grandmother of the 
woman w ho told tills story remembered him as the man whose 
wife had been carried away by the Siscmite. 

Till-: EN( IlANTtill Bi i l 

On SactricuiT, a ItiJU in the Alta Vera Paz, there; was once ail 
enchanted bull made of putt gold. Tht Kekvhis held ffttes in honor 
of this bull anti worshipped him. At stated seasons all the people 
turned out to adorn hh home with flowers, to fati him with the 
fragrant smoke of burning copal ;uu,l to dance about him to the 
accompaniment <>! music. At hist, however. tin bull sank down into 
the hill. When ihis happened a wizard, mighty in magic among the 
Kekchig, ordered one half of the women of the tribe to wear the 
tuptiy in memory of the hull's tail and the other half to cut their 
hair in o certain fashion in memory of his cars. And to this '.lay 
same of the women of this trilie smooth their hair down to the nape 
of the neck and then wrap it round and round with a cord, of red 
wool until it ts as thick and as long as a bulls tail. The other women 
r.if the tribe cut a lock of hair on each side of the forehead and these 
locks hang down like the two big ears if the hull. 

The Storm 

Repaneace, the lightning, 1b a big fish with dazzling fins that 
lives deep in the sea. Caee, the thunder, is a very old man whose 
voice is harsh and loud and who dwells in thirteen green hills. Some¬ 
times the big fish crimes up from the depths of the ocean to sport and 
play, and when by chance one of his fins rises fljfoovc the water its 
brilliancy illumines earth, air and sea. This angers the old man of 
tire hills, who roars till the earth and air tremble. These two. the 
flash of the fish’s scales and roar of the old man’s voice, bring down 
the tain, but when it is over all is once again calm and beautiful, for 
the fish ret unis to the deep sea and the old man of the thirteen green 
hills falls asleep. 


'Hie River Gods 

Tire Indians never drink cold water. When asked to explain 
this, they say, “Water when it is cold is bad for our stomachs,” 
About an Indian's house there are always small earthen pitchers or 
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jars that can be filled with water and set against the lire that con* 
stonily smoulders in the middle <>f the floor. Ni> Indian starts on a 
journey without a small bundle of dry twig* for starting a tire and 
a little jug for heating water. 

Tn the Alta Vera Paz then? m e numerous streams; some are 
cool, some are warm and some are salt, These Streams often become 
rushing torrents during the rain)* season. Between Teleman and 
Lit Tima, two small towns, there is a stream crossed by a ruad much 
frequented by the Indians. Being warm, the water of this; stream is 
much loved by the Indians, who usually take a draught in passing to 
quench their thirst. An Indian arriving at this stream during the 
mine season invariably casts his bundle of dry fagots in the stream, 
which rapidly bears it away, but if the time of his passing takes 
place in the dry season when the current is not sufficient to bear 
the bundle of fagots away, he carefully deposits it in some convenient 
spot on the bank and every Indian who comes after him does like 
wise, thus increasing the pile until it is often six feet high. When 
the min tails and the stream rises it carries this pile away. 

When the Indian casts his fagots on the water he is sending 
them to a man and a woman who. according to his belief, live at the 
source of the stream anti who never grow old because their youth ri 
yearly renewed. The object of easting the fagots in the stream is 
that these spirits may not want fuel to keep the water warm. When 
the river rises and bears the pile on the bank away, the Indian says, 
“Tin- young people have taken the fagots so we shall have warm 
water all this season." 


The Toothache 

When a Kekcbi Indian has toothache he says he has xul-he. 
which means that the mouth maggot is troubling him, and he goes 
in search of the medicine man who alone can drive it out. 

The patient seats himself, the medicine man stioids behind 
him. gently rubs over the seal of pain and he addresses the xul*h<!- in 
the following incantation. 

1 know thee, thou insect, thou xuMu. 

Thou thinkest no man knows l>y whom thou wen begotten; 

Nor from whence tliou contest, But I know, 

For great snakes are sons of mine. 

tu 
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I htive power. I have pinacni to quench thy hues: to annul thy 

power. 

I itm thy lather and thy mother. „ 

I know that thrm contest from an car of com on the highest sunk 
in the biggest miipa annual here. 

A* I am tliv father anil thy mother. I have authority over tnw. 

Am) I bring throe remedies the like of which thou lias never seen 
before. Any one of these will quiet—will quiet thee by Casting 
out thy vexation; 

By driving out thv sweetness anti thy wrath. 

[Thr medicine man here places the bruised leaves of an herb called 
quejen in the patient** mouth and continues.] 
l drive thee to llie bottom uf the great lake. 

Here thou shall go into a cave. 

ih hi mi the largest stalactite in this cave there lives monster emu. 
He will himl thee to a red water plant. 

Failing this he will bind thee to a rotting twig near a rock at the 
bottom of the hike. 

A lit lie of thy might —a little of thv power. 

Shall 1 borrow from a green hill, from a pleasant valley 
Oh! imghi.y spirit of thy thirteen valleys. 

Oh! tnighLy spirit -if the thirteen mountains. 

Aid me in casting out this pain-giving mouth insect. 

The medicine man then gently passes Iris hands over the patient s 
fuev while hi* whistles softly. 

" Depart! Go forth!’* he «ivs, as he blows on the seal 01 pam. 
The subhc* departs, and the relieved patient must take his leave 
without looking back. 

It. will doubtless strike many readers that the belict that the 
moth ache is tttUWl by a worm pertains to Chinese medicine and 
that the medicine man's performance suggests a Uivrowed custom. 
Tliat such jjnmld be the case- is not credible. The belief itself and tin 
method of cure are clearly native to America anti furnish an example 

of native medicine and magic. 

TTLTiV he illttstfiitvi] by rtfrcrcrkcc. 1 it* si famous ItuUlih 
menl. The Pfcpol Vuh is the sacred b*K>k of the Quichfe. another 
grt-at Guatemala tribe living «nith westward from the Kekchis. 
The Popol Vuh was written a few years after the Conquest, by a 
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member of the royal family of the Quiches who had learned to use 
the Roman alphalwt In writing his own language. It was trans¬ 
lated from the Quiche language into Spanish in the seventeenth 
century by Rather Ximenex. a Dominican priest. The book relates 
the doings of the gods and the creation of the world. In one pas¬ 
sage it tolls of a battle between a giant and two denti-gods during 
which the giant lias his teeth broken. Afterwards the derm-gods 
come to him disguised as medicine men. 

"What tils do you cure?" asks the giant, holding his aching 

j'aw. 

" We extract maggots from the teeth to make them slop aching,*' 
answereri t he false met] idn <- men. 

"Then cure my toothache." said the giant. 

“That we will do," replied the others, “for it is only maggots 
that cause the p ain . We can even pull your teeth and give you new 
ones of ground bone." 

Then the false medicine men pulled all the giant's teeth and 
put ' nit liis eyes. 

In the story culled the Homed Serpent p. 124. there is again a 
reference to , f maggot as the cause “i toothache. 

The talcs which follow, like the beliefs already described, iere 
not an exclusive possession of the Kekehis, but seem to lx- the com¬ 
mon property of all the tribes of Guatemala, of which there are no 
less than eighteen. They are also well known among people of 
Spanish descent or of mixed blood, 

In reading these tales it has occurred to me that they contain 
elements from three different sources: some are purely aboriginal, 
others appear to present European characteristics and to be derived 
from European sources, while a third group has a flavor so distinct 1y 
characteristic of African folk tales that they would seem to be 
African in their origin. It is necessary, however, to lie cautious in 
reaching such a eottdusMJft, for it is not always easy to classify these 
myths and assign them with certainty to i heir several origins. Some 
of those which at llrsi sight appear European in character arc found 
to contain allusions to native beliefs and to reflect the native mind. 
R must be remembered that they were related in the Kckchi language 
and the versions which l give were rendered first into Spanish and 
then into English. 

Without attempting any analysis >4 these myths, T give the 
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readers of the ,f->< ftfrAL several selections which illustrate the three 
types to which I refer. 

The tirst myth, which has the moofl for subject, has been 
received in two versions which are so interesting that l present them 
both. These I believe to be entirety aboriginal The same is true 
of the Horned Serpent, The live that follow belong to the group 
in which European influence is suspected and the last two appear 
to be African. 


G. B. G. 


LI POO 

(Tmm Moos) 

T HERE whs & great cacique in the 1 land ami he had a beauti¬ 
ful daughter, He loved her so much that he would never 
allow die sun to shine on her. When the sun heard this, 
lie tens so angry that he decided to steal the girl and make her 
his wife. 

When the cacique went to the forest to shoot wood pigeons with 
his hlowgun, the >uji bnm wed the turtle's shell and held it in front 
of his face in such a way that it cast a shadow. While the girl was 
sitting in this pleasant shade, the sun threw the shell over her and 
sent one of his rays down to letch her. 

When the cacique came home he was so angry :n the loss of his 
daughter that he decided to shoot the siui. The best gta maker was 
ordered to make the biggest and the finest blowgun ever seen, So be 
went to the pubchi tree, which grows like the bamljoo. and cut oil the 
largest stalk. He worked so dilig ently that he had a!l the pulp out 
of this stalk before the b>ys he had sent to bring the hark of the 
sandpaper tree returned. Then he rubbed the gun most carefully 
with the bark of the sandpaper tree. The gun maker could not 
do all this work by himself, because it was a great big gun and he 
had many people lo help him. After the gun had been rub bed 
until it was perfectly smooth inside and out, tt was laid away i" 
season. All this lime the shoi makers were busy forming great 
balls of day and putting them to dry, while the cacique was just 
as busy saving all the breath he could to send one of those balls 
through the long straight tube of the bluwgun clear to the sun. 

At last the gun maker pronounced the gun ready. Then the 
weavers wove a network of bark around it. The rope makers tied 
thick ropes made of vines to this network, and the strongest men 
took hold or these ropes, and pulled, and hauled, until the mouth of 
Lhc great guq rested on the top of the highest mountain in the land. 
When the shut maker put the hard round ball of day in the gun, 
the cacique came fmm his palace, puffed out with saved-up breath. 
Just as he put his lips to the gun and drew a deep breath lu send the 
bah forth, the sun threw a handful of red pepper into the muissile of 
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the gun which made the cacique cough, and he coughed and coughed 
until all his> admiring subjects cdgjtghcd too, and this is how whooping 
cough enne to Guatemala. 

As soon as tilt* cudtpic got well hi 1 said, N» av indeed, niy faithful 
subjects* shall we shoot the sun. i course the sun threw inure rod 
pepper into the tnurzle of the gun, but this time the cacique did not 
cough. for you know one may have whooping cough only once in a 
lifetime. So instead of coughing as before he sent the ball forth and 
it struck the sun so hard that he dropped the girl, but she didn’t fall 
at her father's feet. She fell into the StKt, miles and miles aWay and 
broke into many pieces. Each little ptoce of her mo Limed and cried 
mr the beloved sun in such .= distressing manner that all the tiny 
silver-seal. ,! fish fell sorry; so they went lo work and gathered up all 
the little pieces and patched the pimr girl together as Ih A 1 hey could. 
Tlvev were such kind-hearted tittle fish that each one put some of his 
silver scales over his own particular patch. Then these- good little 
fish gathered around the girl and tried to lift her tip to the sun, hut 
they couldn't do so, until one ot them SQUl, *'I.Ct each of us take Ins 
neighbor's tail in his mouth and form a lung rope of which we am 
weave a mt." The great shiny mat swam under the girl and gave a 
big jump up to the sk> The heal of the sun was so great, his light 
sc* strong, that Hie little fish could not take the girl right to him as 
ih t \ wished* but they stuck her up in the sky and were hurrying 
home win-1- they lost their way and had to stay up them too* Any 
dear night if you fopjt up at the sky v-m can see them. for they form 
t.hi- great while streak [the milky way I, Now these little fish didn't 
do what they started but todo that is. takeilw girl back to the sun — 
but they did the; very best they could and sn we have the silver 
moon to shim- at night, For the girl and the moon are one and 
she continually follows the sun and no doubt still hopes to over* 
take him some day, Have you never noticed that she sometimes 
nearly catches up with him and they go down tit the west almost 
together? The sun may really want to wait fur the moon. but. nt> 
matter how much he wants to wait he is not going to, for he knows 
that if he loitered he might not be on time in the morning to wake 
the birds. 
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LI POO 

(The Mooki 

O NE day the suii tii Cagua Saque) fell in love with the daughter 
of a great man [Hun Nim Li Caguai and in order to get posses¬ 
sion of her (if transformed himself into a humming lard (Pap 
Zunun 1 and Hew among the flowers of the tobacco plants that grew 
about lu*r father’.^ door, Soon the girl. Whose name was Mata din. 
observed the bird and tegged her father to shoot it for her. So he 
brought hi* t-lowguji and shot the bird with a ball of day and it fell 
to the ground a*, if dead, hut great was Li Nim Cngua's surprise 
when he picked it up to find that it was not even wounded. Matnctm 
greatly admired the bird, ami her lather, yielding at last l<> her 
entreaties, gave it to her. It sat lur a while on her outs trecched finger 
.i«d then walked up her arm u< her shoulder, when- ti W-gan e»res>iitg 
her. 

Towards evening, when the girl was alone in the house, her 
father having gone- out. the humming bird suddenly disappeared and 
the eun stood in its place. " Thun, art mine and mu.sl ever folh >w me," 
he cried, caressing Matactin in a manner that tilled her with fear. 
" I cannot go "with Our,” she answered trembling, "for tin anger . .■ 
my father would be more than I could bear." ' Fear him not!" 
exclaimed the sun. c< -ntinuing to caress her, "for I shaft talt! thee to 
b place- where he cannot find ns." "It matters not where we go." 
declared the girl, "be can sec us with his far-seeing glass and shoot 
its with his grt .i blowgun." "Show me the tar r ing glass and the 
great blowgitn .’ 1 demanded the sun, aiul when Mntnciin fed him to 
where they were, he blacked the glass with smoke, put, powdered chile 
into the blowgun. and went away taking his beloved with him. 

When Li Nim Cngua returned, not finding his daughter, he 
cried, "To lie sure, the humming bird was some anient, lovur come 
m that form to wob Iter and he has won her and taken her away." 
Then his anger was great and he went in search of his glass. Great 
was his surprise when he could not see witii it. but he soon discovered 
the reason, and freeing it from smoke, he looked and saw Mat act in 
and Li Cagua Saquc. her lover, down by the sea. His anger now 
knew no bounds and he hastily took up his blowgun to shoot them, 
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but no sooner di<] ho put it to his lijvs than he fell down writhing 
with pain because of the chile that entered his lungs. He coughed 
and continued to tough, h r he had whopping cough and all the 
people yhout him coughed. 

M soon as the great man was tetter In again V*ok up lus gun 
to shoot the lovers, bur just as he was about to send the tell forth, 
the lightning tCagUa Kane) appeared to him and offered to kill them. 

But the sun heard this talk, so he c.utnc with t he girl fn>m the 
sky again u> the idgc of the sea at a spot where there was a turtle 
(Kuk 1 . "Gfve me here thy shi'll," demand* !,-■I the sun of the turtle. 
"1 cannot do so." replied the tunic. “tecRuse my shell is useful to 
me, and." he continued, "may you not forget i ■ return it to me?” 
“1 shall give it hack to thee when 1 no longer need it." angrily replied 
the sun, and rlrawing near the initio he l*H.fc off its shell and pitting 
him sc It into it disappeared in the deep sea. At the same moment 
the lightning struck Mntactin and she fell dead, buUuy] in blood. 
Soon I t Cftgua S[[fjiie came up out ol the deep water and n turned 
the turtle his shell. Then seeing tht rich rend blood of hts teltivvd 
mingling with the water of the ocean, he ordered she dragon Hies 
to gather it up and put it in thirteen ttnajos (water Jeersl. Then 
he commanded the nut sun* to make a big fountain and disappeared, 
but at the end of thirteen days he nim'tic 1 afttl svidng the foun¬ 
tain Completed he paired the hrsr tinaju ■ 4 Matactin’s blood therein, 
and there came forth from the fountain the terrible smokes called 
itlmrluy, When lie threw the contents of the seajm] tinaja into the 
fountain, swarms of the chupil. it poisonous worm, crawled out. 
The b] h,m] of the third tinaja called into Idling great hordes of the 
snake called bacticL The blood of the other nine linajas when 
poured into the fountain likewise produced horrible reptiles, but 
when the contents of the thixttenth ttnajn fell im-' the fountain 
Malaetin came forth in all her youth and beauty, Thereupon 
Li Cagun Saque called a stag and commanded him to conduct her 
to the sky. 
































































THE HORNED SERPENT 


O N acertain flay long, ago there was u great trembling of 
the earth ami alt the- people said, “The Old witch is troubling 
tile Homed Serpent under the ground, and in moving about lit 
causes theearth toiremhfe-" So they begged their cacique to have i in: 
old witch burnt in the market place. When the cadque'i messenger* 
went to the old witch's cave to get her she said, “Yes, dear people, 
I will go with you, but first L must bid my boatmen gwd-byc,’' and 
going tr» the picture of u boat she had outlined with ashes on the 
floor of tin' cave, fIu- stopped into it and was rowed away. The 
fncs*tigrTS heard the splash of the oars in the water. Then all was 
quiet. The cacique wa* very angry when the messengers fold him 
bow the old witch had cm forked and disappeared before their very 
eyes, but as the earth trembled no more Ids anger cooled .aid he *aul, 
“ Perhaps she may drown nr. her voyage and In thus killed by water 
instead of by fire." Before long, however, the earth began to tremble 
spot and it trembled so violently that the birds, beasts and serpents 
forsook their mountain homes and went to the towns. Rivers left 
llieir led.'- r.d i a m flowed the plains, and the great Homed Serpent 
belched up smoke, flume and fishes through a big hole lie made in the 
side «if a mountain. Again tin- people sought the cacique and this 
time tht-v cried, "t >h, great cacique, our master! The mighty spirit 
of the Thirteen HtlLt U i which we pray is powerless to save our milpas 
unit si you Imm the old witch." So the cacique again sent his 
naeasengers in search <d the .Id witch and when they had found her, 
she said, “Yes, dear people, even turn* I go with you. Do hut allow 
me to find any ball t»f maguey tliread." When she had found it die 
went peaceably with them to the great square where a crowd of people 
had collected to see her bunted alive. When the death sentence watt 
proclaimed nht said, “ ft is true, oh great cacique! than whom there is 
none greater, that I can quiet tiie Homed Serpent of his restlessness, 
for if comes from a maggot in his fang, but l must gn to the clouds 
fur the remedy that will kill this xul-hc. this mouth worm, by casting 
out its sweetness and Idling it with fear.” The cacique, feeling that 
what the ok! witch said was true, gave her leave to go to the sky. so 
she drove a Ihree-pronged stick into the ground, tied the end 
of the maguey thread to it, threw tlK I-all into the air and climbed 
up the slender rope and never came down, 


THE BOV AND 11 IE SWORD 


T HERE was one* & poor man who livid fay tilling the soil. This 
man had one son who from his earliest in fan cy had expressed 
a desire to leave home and expltnu other lands. 

*' You tire too little and o><« tender to leave me and wtmder about 
alone/' said the father. 14 Walt until you grow taller and your smt-ws 
am html. for then will ! give yoti my great ™»>rd and permiarion to 
go forth and wander when- you will/' Hearing vriis. the boy went 
every day to the lag sword and put f< rth :dl his strength to lift it" 
but he could not. However, lie did not deapond and straining his 
miisekts -lay after day so ine> eased his strength tlj;»i set last he w:i> 
not airily able to lift the sword but to swing it around hi* head, and hi 
father, seeing this, - dd, "Nnwr, indeed, you have a rnai;< strength 
and a man's right to go forth in .search of adventure 

So the 1">v took tile sword ami joyfully set., mtt AJ'tet he liad 
walked for some days he cans) upon a giant throwing over gnat 
hills and said tu him , |J I go ill search of adventure; Come :uttl join 
me." And the giant, whotu- nan - Boi.a ('em ns [Hill Thrower], 
wnu gladly with him, Ain: r these two had walked for some time they 
met Hot a Palos jTree Thrower], who was nmnstig a!.out upro iting 
times and throwing them from hiru. "Come with us." said the lx>y 
h> this giauli "for wo. walk towards the East adventure," 

Hoin Palos glndlj^ went with them and the three walked fin urm! they 
etutic t<> the foot of n live mountain. In this mountain was a great 
treasure which no one wavid reach, bccatigo none bad Ixen able to 
find the do*jr Unit gave at cess to it. At the foot of this live mountain 
the three rested at a spot where ct great hard r>f bulls and tows wets 
peacefully grazing. “Teanorrow/ 1 said the txjy to BoU Cerros, " you 
shall with me to search for the dour and Pot ft Pukfr shall stay here, 
kilt a bull and prepare a soup for us when we return." Ho La Palos 
killed a fat bull and when the rich soup was bubbling ami Uiiling, a 
great Hobgoblin drew near and. said. "Give me of whin, is in the < Lire, 
for I hungerBota Pah* gaw him a big gunrdfull of boiling 
soup and flesh and bone, which hr took at one swallow and demanded 
more, and he kept on asking for more and more until there was none 
left in the olla. Then he caused a deep sleep to come over Bo to Palos 
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THE MVBKUM JOVUNAI 


and went away. The tjoy and Hota Cerros returning, found Goto, 
Palos still sleeping, so they awakened him and when hr related what 
had befallen hint, the boy *aid, ‘Tomorrow you Shall go with me and 
Bpta Cemxs shall remain here to prepare our soup." On the next 
day the Hobgoblin returned, drank all the soup and put Bata Cerras 
to sleep. Then the boy said, " Tomorrow 1 shall remain here, and you 
two shall go in search of the door." When Bota Cerros and Bota 
Palos returned without having discovered the dix>r, they found the 
boy wide awake and the oil a full of soup. And after they had eaten 
and were resting, the hoy said h i them, “ The Hobgoblin came to visit 
me and I gave him a gourdfuH of soup, but, when he demanded merer 
I drew my word and cut off one of his buttocks and then he ran 
howling away." "And where is the great ugly butt nek t' asked the 
giants. "In your beDies," answered! the Ijoy, "for 1 threw it in to 
replenish the oil;-,." "It is well," said the giants, and then they slept. 
When drey awoke, the boy said to Bota Palos, "Now you tttttft 
follow the drops of die Hobgoblin's blood, rn'er the door of the moun¬ 
tain and slay him. Bota P ains set out, but at nig htfall Ik- returned, 
saving, * It. is tnii- that l I taw slain rise Hobgoblin, but beyond him 
is El Sbnfbnercn (The Big thnl that 1 dared not attack." Thun the 
boy said to Bota Cerr*^, "Tninomnv ww, shall go into the door <>i 
the mountain which is alive, kill El Somforeron and bring forth the 
treasure-” B-.bi OrroS set off, entered the door, passed the dead 
Hobgoblin and aunt* to t he place where El Sombreron dwelt and after 
a mighty fight dew I urn, but 1 icy'mil El Sombreron was El Siseraite 
that Bota (,Vttos dared not attack, so hi? returned to his companions 
and said. “ Et Sombreron I have slain, hut El Si sent Lit- I dared nor. 
.duu-k, for fear of him weakened my arms." Then the boy said 
to Bata Palos ami Bota Cem.'s. " You two remain hen- and 1 shall 
g<* and day El SLwraitc, l.<r with nty %> >od sword 1 am without fear." 
The boy slew El Siscmke, that in dying so screamed and yelled that 
flu* lulls trianliled, but l«yond El Sisemtic in a great deep eave dwelt 
a giant. Lhe owner of the live mountain. So the boy called Bota 
Ccftos and Bota Palo- i ■ him, and seeing the dead Stspite they said 
one to the other, "This boy is mightier than we and only by artifice 
may we slay him arid get posse in -if his sword." "Now" said 
the boy ( "weshall make? a great rope." So the three set to work and 
twisted a rojx- of roots and bark—and the 1x>y let down by the giants 
came to the bottom of the cave when Dientes biro tides (Big Teeth | 
lived. His eye teeth readied Ins bi lly and his stomach teeth touched 
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hb eyes, and Ids smews Stood out in great knobs all over his 1 kkIv, 
Willi one stroke of his sword the 1 wy cut off this monster's !ieud. 
Tin a tie freed n lieautifuJ princess* the daughter of a cacique, 

shat had l)deri topk! in captivity, and tilling his Uig with jewels and 
treasure, slung it over his shoulder. Thr o hr* took his great s'won l 
and the beautiful princess in his atm* and liavuig tied the rope about, 
his wrist called to Unto Palos and Bota Cerncw t«- draw him up. 
"The flesh of the Hi l>g> Win lias soweakemdoiir sLomaidi tliai wo ha ve 
no strength," answered these; giants, “to lift such a weight Von 
aJonr, the sword, the princess or the treasure we can haul up, but any 
two of ynuare too much lor us," "So be it." sud the boy, who then 
tied the rope around the girl, who was drawn up by the giants. They 
also drew up the treasure and after it the (wfeW p but when they had 
done this they hurled a.greet boulder into the door of the live nicniD- 
ittin and pfftpttred to depart. Bota Palos tedk tip Lite princess, Bota 
Ottos the hag of treasure, but not even their combined *«r. ngth 
could raise the sword from Where ii lay. The boy, finding limiself 
a prisoner, waited about The cave of the dead giant Big-IV >-? i- si?-.:il 
lie wi w to a place where an old mu !l live*! ami when In: had told her 
his trmtblc she said. " 1 w3I lend thee my magic horse which will take 
thee out by my own door." The horse of the witch took the boy 
from the cave, bat left him lost in the woods not knowing which path 
to take, So he wandered alx>ut until lie come to the place where the 
Dtiendo lived, who luld him that Bota EaiO® and Biota Ccrtfps 
shouts and yetis had called the other giants about them to jsec if 
among them ilure might 1 m erne stronger than they who could lift 
the sword. Then the Ducnde pointed out the mad to the blocked 
up mouth of the live mountain and Changed hitn so that the giants 
would not, know him when ht arrived 'here. 11 1 am o 'me,’' cried the 
l)oy p “ to lift up tht* sword " Aral the giants, seeing lum so little, said, 
" Lift il then," and he lifted it and swung ii round and round until 
he had cm every giant in two. Then he picked up t hr, hag of treasure* 
T nr its the princess by tin* hnnri and they walked toward-, the east 
umD thoy came to her father's EKilacc, where they were married. 
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DUEN'DE GIFTS 


T IIE Ductule tan jjnmt any request no patter how extravagant, 
if i<nc takes the trouble to go alone to the forest and ask mm 
hi good faith. Of course *>ne must he u bit- to rwtt* the proper 
incantation wit Jurat leaving nut a word. The moon must be just 
right Htid above all the Du tilde must be in a go<>d humor, But even 
then bis gift often brings about some umiecovintable change that 
defeats Lht- very purj>jsL- for which it was asked 

A !i sig tin ;i ‘ ago t hen live! in t In hi Tori circled town - if Tzalamha 
a poor young man who was so hospitable that his do* r always 

and his 'inly regret v.'iSliiat the of hi*> hut would not, 

permit him to entertain the whole town at once, So be learned the 

meant alum and went all alone i«> the forest on the dark . >f the ..l, 

and the Ducnih must have been in a very gund. humor. lor he imme¬ 
diately granted his reipk'ct for sufficient money to build a cuttle 
big enough to accommodate all bis mends at once. This happy 
voung man thin solve kd a beautiful site tor hb castle and while the 
fimi soiiteij wen lieing laid his heart swelled witli joy at the thought 
• ii 1 he pleasure that other people sinmid Find under his rmf, hut 
when tin walls v, i-o. about half done he l>egati to like to be alone 
and long bemrr liiey were finished he ielt such dislike fur his 
fi-SItiwtuei] that he even went out of his way to avoid them, And 
when the castle was finished even to the last stone on tlie turret 
he lived ' here entirely alone CM-cpt lor his sad-voiced wood pigeons. 
One night a pt or old man overtaken by a W&na knocked at the 
w«U-boIted door of the castle awl asked for hospitality, The owner 
nf r h*‘ castle tpld him. “Begone, go away from here; fetae iV4 in 
the village below wffl givr you shelter.” But the poor old man 
was tired and wet, so he said, “Surely* master, you will not drive 
me forth m such a ifr-nul Do hut give me same little corner,” 
he pleaded, ‘ tor 1 shall go cm my way as soon as the moon need 
and drivirs away the clouds, from which the rain is pouring.” 
Bui the owner of the east?-- ,-iffl said. “Begone, hegmur from here!” 
and seeing that t he old man lingered he angrily added. 1 1 wish the 
ixifid to this ca.it le would grow up, so that no man could Find his way 
to my door.” Then the old mail, who was the Drn-ndv under one of 
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Ills many forms, walked sorrowfully away Wider tilt puttt&tg min, 
am! immediately the caslit began to *inSi. Slowly, -.lowly it went 
down and ii kepi on going down until only the turret was visible. 
At last iba; u*. disappeared Though today no sigd t>r the grand 
castle that stood on ihe top of the fieaudful pine-covered hill is to 
[»■ seen, the people of J’aaLimlta know 1 lat it nee was In tv, far their 
fathers told then! so, sriid they know that it SUN exists intaer in the 
heart of the hill, tor if one pauses at high norm any day us hr walks 
along the road that lies at the foot of the hUi lw can hear the owner 
of the castle begging him tnout piu-ously to come m and visit him, and 
it is known xhai he siili 1 peep? Wild pigeons, for the- flutter Of their 
wings as well as thru geniir coo-m-oo is distinctly hoard 'Hu* people 
know alt these things, hut they :ih- know lhai the Pucndtr -1 great 
big homed serpent to guard that sunken castle, and that if one takes 
so much as a spadeful ■ ! earth from the liill around o this ierpi-nt will 
come out of the gnittnd and go into tin n\r His great size will 
cause the river to ©verflbW its banks and ittimdhte the town and the 
people who escape drowning will die by pestilence. 


THE DUENDE CiRL 


O NCE there was a Little girl One day this little girl, who had 
been playing down I Jy the btvofc. rati into the hm where her 
mother was grinding oom and cried, '‘Nana! Stop grinding and 
look at afl this nice new money I bri ng.*' When the nn ithcr In Hiked 
she sow only leaves in the child's hands, so she said. "Not nice new 
money [ see, but dry leaves of the «c tree." Then the littk* girl 
sat on the earthen floor mid tried. The mother had finished grinding 
: d wits sit l ing at her loom when the little girl again came m from 
play calling, '* Nana! Stop weaving and look at my beautiful rings." 
Now the mother's heart was troubled when she saw that each of the 
Child s fingers Ivjto rings of com husk and she sighed as she said, 
*’ Yes. yes, little sweetheart, rings of corn husk." Then tin little girl 
silt down again ■m the Boot uitd cried until she fell asleep. 

When riif I m.Ie girl's father came honn- after his day's work in 
the milpa wa* ovir. the m*.r her t old him what had happened ;md he 
was as trouble:! as slit. For they knew that their little daughter was 
loved by the Duendr and that unless they couM free her from his 
attentions, she would never lie able in distinguish the false irum the 
true and would die voting 

The little girl won. the Uncnde rings and played with the Duende 
money until she wits a big girl ami all this time her parents were sad, 
and uneasy. 

I Inc day us the girl sat weaving she said, " I wish I had s'une nice 
sweets." Immediately a shower of sweets fell about her from the 
miters of the hut, but when she offered some of them to Her mother, 
they changed o- dry -"belts of the- coro&o nut. 

Years passed. The Duende always gave die girl just what she 
asked for. hut his gifts seemed destined tor her alone, for whenever 
she attempted to share them with anyone else they changed to 
something worthless. 

At last a ymmg 011111 . a strong, straight, bnght-eyeii, red-skinned 
lad, fell in love with the girl and his parents sent presents to her 
parents and in clue time the young man was accepted as the girl’s 
suitor. 

It was Understood tlvat when the harvest was over the young 
people should drink the tetrothaJ cup and lx* married. 

m 
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One taauliful evening after the lust ripv «u bud h^t) Stored in 
the cm tiiftwv the girl met her Inver juw H* he was about lo cross 
the thns&ftM and after placing the gtmeaJ of eht*coJat© to her own 
lips, offered it In him, tun just as he mw ab -u: c evirry it m histnoutli 
the foamy chocolate changed to mutklv water. Casting the guaeaJ 
from him lie exclaimed, "ThOll an thou ft Dui mk’ girl.” There ft i tt 
four satl hearts in the hnt that night, but before tlw. young mim 
Wrapped himse-li in hi? blanket tivd went to lie down hi his own comer 
he said to The girl s parents, *' I really and truly love your daughter 
awl wiili your permission I shall go «rt even at daybreak to seek 
the i>ld wise man <it the mountain. for lie, if anyone, can tell me how 
to free Her from the Duentle." 

The old petIplife gladly consented ami they well tf the girl were 
up to see him stun on bis long journey, The Duende wasthem, 1 : 00 , 
for when the kiver* were liking leave - 4 each other he threw dust 
m their eyes and scratched their fares, 

'Hie voting mat I was gone many m'»m? ami when lu re! u rued 
ha said never a word. When night came they all retired as usual, 
but hardly had they fallen nsJi.t | ■ fill they were a waken id by >m h 
rmis.ii u> was never uear- 1 bdwi Viral it sounded like the SOOg of 
a bird an<1 then like tke laugh of a maiden. then like the breeze 
playing with thi pahn leaves The pulT'-r, paUt r r.f the raid drops 
ou liio crass while the sun stilt shines was nrxt heard, then the u.m- 
lighi went .mi and there wan only the drop, drop *4 the ruin The 
breeze esmo back and sighed for a while, then T.he wind rose and 
nuamed and complained, In 1, quickly followed by wailing that 
made I he blond of the listener run cold. 

All at Once there was a sound as of someone1breaking a reed, then 
all was silent ”.V w." cried the ymng raan springing up, "wq are 
rid of the Uuende at lust 

Then he said to the girl and her jutnents that the wise old man 
of the mountain bad given him a Bute and told 3um to lay it at the 
rioof inf the hut when night fell .md that the Dtoerrcle would play it. 
i hen break it and go away never to trouble his beloved again. Step* 
ping outside, the lad picked up the pieces of the flute and showing 
them to the girl said, I am thirsty Give me to drink..'" Arul 
when the maiden brought the guncnl full of foamy dhpeptate he 
drank their marriage draught. 


THE MISER, THE GIRL. THE JAR AND THE FOOL 


O NCE ujxiii :i time thm- Wits an old miser who had a beautiful 
jar. Now this jar was so very beautiful that everyone who 
saw it wanted to buy it, but die old miser thought ito one offered 
enough for it 

One <lay when the old man came home fnun his work in the 
milpa, hi;- daughter, who was grinding l om. said, “Three people, 
a gentleman, a man and a priest, came to see the jar this morning/' 
“And what didst then tell them'/' asked the old man. “ I told them 
to t'oine hack this afternoon,*' replied the girl. "Thou sfl a wise 
girt and thou hu^t made rj -d use of thy wisdom." declared the okl 
man “andwhen these itim return* as they surely will.'' be continued, 
“thou nui-' say io eas h that t.h>m hast decided to ell the jar for five 
hundred pesos without my knowledge, tell the genlU tnau to come 
for It at right o'clock lomght* the man t o come at half-past eight and 
the priest to come at nine.” line girt did as she iras t<jld and. at eight 
o'clock; thC gi rtlvman arrived, hut just as the girl had finished 
counting the money he brought, there.' was a. noise at the door of die 
hut. and throwing the money into one: comer, she cried, "Qp up in 
the loft, gentleman, for my father comes and if he finds you here he 
will kill voiv " S>> the gentkman hurried up to the loft ami the man 

cane in. hut Udniv he could gH off with the jar there was again a 
noise at the door and the girl with the same words sent the man after 
the gentleman, The priest arrived at nine and wasin a groat hurry. 
Hi actually had the coveted jar m lus arms when the voice of the 
miser was heard outside and the girl, seeing that the priest trembled 
with fear. said. “Put down the jar and go up in the left." When the 
miser entered he asked. "Where L the gentleman's! money?” 

"There in the comer.” answered the girl. 

"Ami the man's money J " 

"There in the comer" 

"And the private money?” 

"There in the comer." 

-After a pause the old man asked. “And the geutletran, where 
is he?” 

“t'p in Lite toft,” answered the girl. 
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"Ami the cum?" 

" Op in the Iflft 

“Ami the priest?" 

“Op in the toft." 

■‘Tii- iij jin ind e ed ,i 1«WSE girl," said l he old man, and pul ring 
the bug he carried on his lKiek in the middle of the floor lie eel fire 
ti< it ami sodai tile in tin- loft died <'l svUIVm uhui, for the hag 

was mil of dry P"ds of the red pepfier plant, 

“Well, well," chuckled the old man, “we <tiIJ have tin jar .aid 
tlirtf times five hundred peso* n> wi-Sl..'- H But wv also have a dead 
gem lemon, u dead man and. a dead priest up in the hill," said the 
girl “Till- Foul will •..! I lain mr a>,“ chuckled tin- old man. 

‘■To-morrow morning early." be oontimied* "I shall go in seatcb of 
him and t: II him that thru had -cm it t-. ask. him U\ eat bo a Lib -.1 
with us.“ 

Now il)!- girl krk'W that tT F■ -5 lovH I., s vimucll that lit would 
d" whatever she asked, so when they had ran ri she told him thut she 
and her father were sore Uoukttil Weanne a priest who had t ome l" 
sup wills Tht-m the night Iwjfore hud choked to death on .1 Iht of 
tortilla and that, being frightened lest it should be found out, they 
had pm him in Hit- Im't where he still by, as ihey dared not take him 
mi! for burial." i tou i worry over a dead priest." said the Fend, 
“for m dispose of him if you solemnly promise to marry mr when 
be is out of [he way." 'Hie girl agreed to the Fool's proposal bui no 
Mtma bad Ill with the dead pried on his liaek dianshe sewed 

a cassock and put, it on the gentleman. When the Fool returned and 
claimed his rews nJ ll e girl Uuglxd and said, “ Xoa d.-ii'r think I" 
deceive me, for full well 1 know that while 1 went to the brook to 
fetch water you sneaked in at id lav tlw priest again in the tuft." 
When the Fool saw the gentle!runt in the oaswek, he scratched his 
head ami said, "I buried you once and HI bury' you again.” When 
the Fool had i*-i. nut with the gcottanaii m his lack the girl sewed 
another cassock and put it on the man. And when the Fun.il came 
bade .iml said. "HpH lie where I put him this time, for I piled gn at 
stones on his grave," tilt- girl &ownw and said petulantly, “Why do 
you try to deceive me, for 1 know that while ] was out gathering 
brash wood to hake the tortillas, you crept buck ami put the pries: 
upstairs." All tin, 1 Fo4said when lie saw the man in the cassock was, 
“We!!, ril wager he ilnosn’t come bark after l ljury him the third 
tune," As soon os the Fool set off with the tmn on his lKick the girl 
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t'-'illiv] litT father who was hiding near bv. He came in ami strapped 
the jut now full ..if: money on Lj\ hack Slit trapped the girding 
stOML * m her anH they set fire to the hut and walked towards the 
east. liin. they had tint gone far when the ..Id man caught his foot 
m n rr*it. and siumUmg, fell into a dark pool that lay alongside the 
road The girl plunged in t.. try in saw him. bur with the weight 
°* t ™‘ @^"8 she sank too. and that was the end of them. 
1 b' loo!, coming liaek and not Jin ding the hut, followed the tracks 
of the miser and fin* girl To the edge of the pool, where he sal down 
and wept, 

1 he Ditendt* came along rittd taking pity oil him changed him 
* nl ° th * ,lonc1t * h]n] ‘ And to this day the rlorde bitd may he seen 
tnuiming the margins .4 pool, trying, “dondc. dondc.”’ "where 
whm-, 


the envious farmer 


T HERE Wifiutin ail old witch who lived in n cave and whenever 
''he wanted ip go anywhere she said. “ Little cave, liuJe cave, 
liihK uji' r«K BUCh Of such 4 place,” tsid Iht* cave immediately 
camv Out of the n>ck jicm E ii«.ik her thei 4 , l: i ict. this old pfiteh 
rindvl divas she pleased about everything aiul j-.r dus rea-vm people 
did all they could in keep <itt friendly tf-mis with her. There was 
"nco, however, i* man who lost her gtxwi will. Tills man owned a 
beautiful hacienda with a plain covei : 1 fsvtpa grass, (Or w ■ rmt 

b'-w -ntii the cattle ate this gross. i! grew up again in a dtsgli nj-ht. 
TI trough this grass-covered plain IWH 4 stream. 1 -ui. Uir farmer 
wattle*t a lake, k-i .»ust hi* neighbor had one of which lie was always 
boasti Jig. So this discontented man ran in * arch - if the old witch, 
wii'< n-a lily BStwi *-> RtOVe rhe lake tO his place, Arriving ai the 
laki the old witch tilled two gourds with water and *i a} towards 
Ihr spot which the rimii pointed mit to her, but when she wes 
half way there she slipped, fell and spill -I tin water. which imim- 
diatrlv fnn: ■ r Ink*-. The man wns yoy JlQgry then. because that 
was not the place Ju. wanted the lake, -u he sp*ifce angrily t the 
witch, calling her a carder, awkward --Id woman. To ail This the 
witch answered never a word; she just got up, (nok Iht gmtnfc and 

wem hack U* her cave, Thai night iw.if : 3 h farmer'*, . -dees fall 

into the laK( end 'wm drowned- Hir next night (he same thing 
happened, so the cum said. "1 must fill up thi^ Jake, for if nil the 
little calves gel drowned, 1 slid) m have no strong oxen of paiiem 
«>ws. 1 So he set to work am J dug tmd dug, until hi- had made a gteal 
hole and though he threw all the earth he took from the hole rnto 
the Take, it never filled up, for as the hole grew the lake grew ami it 
kepi on growing nnt it there in* no hacienda left. And all the time ti 
was gr- rwing cattle fell into it every night until at last the man - rWncil 
:i I «uutiful lake ftill of fish, but not l ine In- :| foot of dry 

land The jpcutr farmer wa* so sad at his loss and so sorry far fete 
ni-ivni ^ U> the old w rtch lhat she at hist relented and changed him 
into a lilnekbirri, ilict always gr-cs with the cou f s and sdmotimei sits 
(m thetr backs. 


WEE RABBIT SELLS A BAG OF MAIZE 


W EE RABBIT ■ «ne day found himself without money in buy 
frirnl for his loving wife and numerous children, In vnin 
\w indeed hts brain ft t s scheme that might pul him in 
funds. H< lust so much flesh from worrying all day that his,clothes 
werfr 100 ^'g for lum ami his bright tares became dim from toss of 
sleep, for lie often lay awake most of the night thinking, busily 
thinking. 

YVei? RnbhtLj, tuvuvirg the scarcity of maize, said over and over 
to fiunset!, h t only had a bag of niaiic. J could sell it for a big 
pncc. I lion he Would rub his hands together, scratch his head, 
slap his thigh and ask. How can I gel this bag of maize?" 

<' th bright moonlight night as he lay wide awake. the idea of 
selling a bug of maize he didn't hfirvt- occurred to him. .ml it seemed 
a* vrisy that Wee Rabbit wondered why he had not llaiught f)f it 
Nrfnre. 

At tlie third crowing of the cock he ros* and hastily dressing 
liimsvli. went lorth in search of customers. First he came upon 
the hen busily J..okmg for worms "i;...,d ,h t y ( Aunt Hen!" he 
cried, i hen added gallantly. “I kiss your letu." But not until he had 
inquired for each member of her family did he offer t.< sell her a bag 
of hard yellow maize. “To be sure I’ll hue it,** said the hen, "and 
giad of the chance to do v. s tV-r though this morning I left a warm 
while egg in the neat anti cackled as no hen ever cackled before. the 
w 'man gave me only three grains of maize, not enough to support one 
’ A m<? always does her duty; so please excuse me if l go on 

* r “ r: K> »• 1 1 TT i voy hungry." • • Excuses are needless." said Ww 
Rabbit, bowing low, "for l am only your humble servant.” The 
hen cackled her thunks for the polite talk and asked Wee Rabbit 
wtun she might g6 u, his house for the maize. 

‘ 1 have mi ougogernCul this morning." answered the rabbit, 
"bin I shall U- please*] lo see you at my hoti«<^No! No! Not my 
house, he hastily added, ‘but vours. whenever you choose to honor 
h by your presence-*! three o'clock this afternoon." The hen said 
she would be there on time and willingly gave the rabbit half Hie 
price ot the maize, as lie declared he needed the money urgently. 
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lx?iiig fin his way to the village (■> make wnit v«Tj nectSSS r\ pur- 
chase^. 1 lieu llit hen began again her interrupted scorch fur wemns, 
singing mernly all the while, ami We# Rabin? went in search erf the 
CCKjrt, who also |>?iid stinc-thing in advance on the maize. tmd the 
mhhit after telling him to call at Iik house fur il u little alter three 
o deck said .gpotb-byc ami walked away, and he walked and walked 
until he came upon « dog lying in the road, 

• C^t day to you. Uncle Dog," said Wee Rabbit in a hearty 
hap]>y voice. " I'm at your feet," “Good day to yon, Wee Rabbit." 
gnillK answered the Jog, I ju at v*utr feel though l can hardly 
stand on my own." When Wee Rabbit asked ivliai was the matter 
the dog said, “1 am just back from a successful hunting expedilion 
Wfth my master. W< fveat to the pleasant plains beyond the big 
mountains, but this morning the woman Who grinds ihc maize gave 
nu* instead of my usual liberal allowance, only three small very ihtn 
tortillas, sn t*m hungry as well as footsore/' Tins was just. Lh« 
momem to otfr-r Un maize and the Joy was taj delighted (it the idea 
of having a bjg full of it all for himself Lhat he gave Ww Rabbit I).ill’ 
its price almost Ixrf&re hi- had finidsis! asking for it, and Wee Rabbit 
after telling him li'pt to hi* house :n receive j.b* war*-1 = tween three 
and four o'clock, -aid good-bye and walked away listening to the 
jingle of the coins in his bug until he came to the river Hus,, wlit-n a 
tiger was sharpening Ids daws un ., great big stone. 

"WrII. well. Uncle Tiger!" joyfully exclaimed Wee Rabbit, 
"of all the people in the world von art the one I most wanted to ^ 
and all hreatife ti lies in my power to do ym.t a favor " The tiger 
was hungry r-» . fast as hungry as the hen. Ua- m n and the dog, ami 
consequently not in a good humor, so he tuskt.l in a gruff voice. "To 
flr» me a favor <«r to practice some more bj your little pranks?" 
"i regret: most stnccrcly. ’ declared Ww Rabbit, " if tn> little jokes of 
the past unused you the slightest inconvenience and 1 jmi now come 
in ail sincerity to offer you * btg Lag of hard yellow m mg at a very 
low figure." "Ami gladly will f buy it," said the somewhat mollified 
tiger, "fur I have not a grain of maize left." 11 un the tiger went cm 
sharpening his nails and Wee RaliWl, seating Ij&nsulf on a little stone 
that Jay near hy. took the wins from ifie net ltd i ag that hung from 
his shoulder arid placing them ia <i roty ph the grimud at his feet 
counted them over and over, and after each count he sighed * dwply 
mnl looked so SOftoWful that ut last the tiger asked. 1 What’s the 
matter, Wee Rabbit ? '* 
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'< >1i' nothing, really nritKitijr*’' answers? I 1 hr rulihit carelessly, 
as ti lit- '.vi - i. not ihiuldiig of what he sai 1 Then liu^uly gathering u;j 
the coins, and dropping them into the hag lu added *< rm ■ wittily, 
' Thin is, nothing i.Iuu can I n remedied.” The uger wbh so delighted 
l" sw the tailin't in trouble and his curii&ity wn& an> excited that he 
insisted on knowing the cause of so many samnwiut sighs. 

"Well, if you must know,” said Wee Rabbit, getting :Vtp as if 
atxiu! to depart. "1 sighed because " Here ho paused a Tong 
time, so king hi hurt rhftL iho ligltr with fll-cmhe/ded interest said, 
"Because is no reason.” Then \\ r «* Rabbit repeated, ” I sighed 

hecnijst-" ,-ud wojled until he saw his uncle Was ivad> to speak 

aguiil* when fet h rust i f y ad i! n I, ' ‘ 1 n va 11 se I'm sad," '' Sad lies is the 

MMHil ciuise ei sigh,” said tin Ltger, giving :u< extra u-iuJj <m ■! (. 
Htotie to hit longest nnd sharpest claw, "I always sigh when 
I'm sfnl What l wimL to know is why you are sad, - ' Here Wi 
Raid lit pur his hand in hi* hag and jingling the coins said, ' The truth 
■■I lb matter is inu-ti- i hut I nuiv noi. alter all, Ih able CO left vent 
' v« ll-.i- hag ■! hard yeIho\ nuiixe and the thought <rf your di-.a]>* 
[.-ointment made me 1 sad " "Well, von are a nic*- fellow J” growled 
She tiger. “Anri why can't you |»?r nw have the ntiarce? That's 
what t want to know, and quickly, mo.* 4 

"Nv-h don't gu angry, dear uncle," pleaded Wi.r Rul'lit in his 
most winning voice, and reseating himself on the small stone he 
*aid that Mr«. Rabbit, like nil the WtifoetJ n -Iks, was yi fond of 
dress that in spin- of the hal’d times he had promised to buy hern 
new- erpe e$ t Vfcfy expensive kind, "B-.-l, dtgnf made." hi added, 
"1 air, in ,-* Me of a Irs, for I found on counting rny rsoins that. I. 
lack a peso of having entnigH to p.,y lot the ifresfc, that i>. for iHfe 
partieulur one that Mrs Rabbit wonts, unless you give me a peso in 
advance.” Here the tiger stopped 'sharpening htfcfciaws and looked 
v fry grave, for tit didn't wum to lend Win. Rabbit one quartillcr, much 
less the sixteen that go to make up a big round peso, *»> after thinking 
h while he iokril. 44 Well, suppose— just mpimind you—flint I 
do not cart' to advance you the peso?” Dear unde. 1 have not 
fuked you to do so," resfutnihtj Wee Rabbit, making n sweeping bow, 
'nor is it necessary that you should do so, for I am suit that ii I go 
tn the hut itT thi: hunter and offer him the maize he will advance even 
two pesos.” 

To the hut of the hunter, indeed,” growled the tiger. "To 
i he house Pi a t-kiI who does not know enough to Iky a snare for a 
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cub, irtidi less an old wist; erne like me TItfc keep* a imp ac*t 
forme till the ihim, lor bv wmit* my I eumtlsil skin!'* Here rise tiger 
looked over tits shoulder at his riot Ithick and yellow coat. "It 
would not be very gu-d for you if fit last he go) it," remarked Ww‘ 
Kahlni carelessly as he chuckled lo lriinsclf. " l%rb*ips not." con* 
settled llie tiger, "lull a* II.hard turns law forced mifriv to live 
with I HI I e-ding, some of Us might IctBH b gd mi without skill S.” 
Wtt Rid<1 ill liked to hear Ws dear tntcfa tulle, Sd V sal down -u ■ h> 
little -1<»n« again utid kepi riuiel while Uk- tiger said. "To the hut of 
i.l jc hitii ter you wdl go lhen and after him a I mg of make junt as if 
you did not know that lie is the greatest erjemy <>f all m folks. 1 
know mil well that lit would like to skin me, and no douhi i-veii your 
ugly little fur would mu ■ n ■ ;inv‘ .md J he gets i: if yu go 
there," "JR 7 that as il may." slid Wiffi Rabbit, "I must run lho 
risk." atld risiuy. lit w.v> just uIjoiH l>< say g<» »]-l>ye. when she 
tiger took a peso out of his jacket and said, “ I )im't gn there: here's 
lhe ,ffn.tint you require mvJ I'll call fur the ntoiasr .a Pair o'd-iek," 
Rut Wei Rijhbh waved his hand and said, “Put uj< ymir rnoiu'y, 
untie, for you took ji grudgingly man your pickti. and it js a 
rtxli- of mint' never To act 1 'pi what unwillingly offered, *o gni*]- 
bye, J nuuit be ■ IT I ” and hi: walked briskly away, but before lie 
had .gt»:e far the tiger run after him and lagged him to rake the 
money. "Take it." he urged. J, ff only to please me. for 1 oajmtH 
hear III** thought of the cruel hunter gel t ing.thui huguf hard y el tow 
com " “ jm>t to pleav.' ymi just to plensc yr/u, then," said YWr Rab¬ 
bit, taking the coin from tin Uei -r< esUniluI hand anil dropping it 
•T.i lirs bag. "Just to please you." ht retreated, “whom J won Id d<> 
anything ttiindeed 1 would." he added "Until four oVhicfc,, 
then " said the tiger, turning to depart-. "That hour will .-niit me 
admirably.' 1 declared UVe Rabbit. "hui don't crane before ihm Lime," 
he add'd, "for 1 ain’t get back . -iiiit from the village ** Hut Wet* 
Rabbit didn't go to the village. He went to the hunter's hut mid 
before he left there hr had another p*in his hag and tin* hunter 
had agreed to gn to Ins hmise a I rule after four o'clock f.o kill n grout 
big tiger W*'v Rabbit had tu 1mm* t*»ettny >mi lirs plan, >, i u . p H tk 
a short cut to t he nearest of his many houses and he tnn so fust that 
In wu< then* m time to fill a bag with grave), tie it up with a bit of 
Kirk aurl stand it by :i big hollow log that lav in one comer of his 
house before the hen arrived 

"Well! Weill You are just rat time!’ 1 said WY* Rabbit, 
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greeting her. "but I whs waiting for you. See." he continued, 
pointing to the bag, “ there is your hard ye I low maize." The hen 
was filled wftli delight which changed to dismay when the rabbit 
a tided, "but there is a little complication, for Uncle Coon, whom I 
know to be an enemy of yours, lias just sent me word that he is 
coming immediately to visit mo and if you start home with the maize 
now youII be sure to meet him." "To be sure 1 shall," sail) the 
disturbed hen, "And next to the opossum hois the otto l most fear. 
Where shall 1 hide''" ahe rout timed, completely losing her heart. 
“Fly up on a beam and sit quietly there until he goes." said Wee 
Rabbit. "NoI no!" cried the hen, "for <iach o( my feathers would 
stand on end the moment 1 caught righI of him and from .sheer fright 
i should foil into his dutches." "Evert now he comes," cried the 
rabbit, linking down the road and wringing bis hands. "Hide! 
hide- quickly, Aimt Hen." he implored, and the hen. seeing i lie hollow 
■ d just a moment before the cpd£ entered. "You arc 
punctual," said the rabbit, greeting the coon, "but not more so than 
1. for there is your bag of hard yellow com, but just then the 
deep barking of the dog was heard and the ernm rushed into the 
hollow log, where he was glad to find a nice fat hen, 

Before die rabbit and the dog had time to exchange greetings 
the tiger came roaring along and the (fog too sought safely iti the 
hollow log much to the cc*on‘s dismay. 

When ihe tiger entered and demanded his maize, the rabbit, 
pointing carelessly to the bag, said, "There it is. Uncle Tiger, and gt$ 
you eec it is good measure, for the bag is full to bursting." But 
just as. the tiger was alxnit to take it on his back, he lifted his great 
nose into the air and sniffed, "What is the matter, uncleasked. 
Wee Rabbit, just as innocently ha if he did not know that, the tiger 
smelt the hunter who was so near that the tiger lost no time in gming 
Into the fog tern, ” Well, ir Rabbit, where’s the tiger?" naked the 
hunter, "f hrer there m the lug," answered the rabbit ami white the 
hunter was sharpening his machete the rabbit with the netted liag 
hanging from his *h*inkier ran away to the one of his many houses 
when: Mrs. Rabbit and the children lived and he* was v, w< !l supplied 
with funds that he run. only benight Mrs. Rabbit a new dress but a 
beautiful tupui (headdressi as well arid sandals for al) the children, 
ami there was still much money fofi that the whole family had 
cheese and while bread to eat with iheir Lkiek beans for ever so long. 


THNIENDO LA PERA 

i Hoi ihni; the Stone*I 

W HEN the rabbit left, the wolf one beautiful morning, he 
started over the mottntains lo visit his brolticf and be shenM 
have been with him early in the afternoon, hut it was sunset 
before he arrived. It happened in tlus way. 

It was very hot about noon and Wee Rabbit stopped in the cool 
shade of a i_Teat stone that hung over the road ).o cat his luncheon 
This stone, culled U N'im Etc, or the great stone, looked as if it might 
break loose Inmi the almost perpendicular mountainside, and hdl 
with a msb at any moment. 

Whenever Wee Rabbit was going off oh ft trip, Mrs. Ra bbit wimld 
put a good supply of thin hard lortiHa^ in hi? not ted bag and she 
always saw that tils palm leaf umbrella wiis in good ei.ttdjtH.n iluring 
the rainy so;isun. Bui fair weather or foul, the last thing shr asked 
him when they said -bve was, " Ha thy little intt hi i ?” 

for without the little pilx-her he could not heat drinking water, and if 
he took it cold he would 1w sure n> have cramps In his stomach. So 
this noonday he gathered Utgeihcr u few twigs, struck tire with his 
flint and steel, and put his little earthen pitcher of water to brtfli 
before he sat down to eat. He most carefully chewed his com cakes, 
! after he had qu^ finished earing, ho tOtik ft big drink Of warm 
water. Then he put all ids things back mu* the netted bug. slung 
it over his should or and really intended to continue his jour 
immediately. but the- shade of the sfottQ was so coot and inviting, the 
sunshine so hut and the insects w<sw singing so sweetly that lie tied (led 
to have a siesta. S« hi by down and slept until He was awakened by 
t he revtr of a tiger. Now Wee Rabbit knew the tiger whs too near for 
him to e*caf*> by running, so he jumped up and putt ing Ills shoulder 
to tiw edge of the great sionc. stood as if exerting all his strength while 
lie cried piteouBly, “What a hard fate is mine! For heed I must <he 
<ii weariness and i hirst and all the world must perish with me. Oh! 
oh!" he o iitimiecL 1 I'm tired, >*> tired." The tiger slopped a few 
paces off and asked, “What's the matter with you, Wee Rabbit?" 

* When im zrt wifcnif tcgrtlwr mf *** shirk;, kwvbfi Uifr Nrfien us ilw oihcr, 1h* 

say of ih§ wortsri N 11* mm Id* hdrfmj: tbfr immJ" Thin istknmnr^Uj-^rrr^m. 
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But Wee Rabbit, pretending not to he.tr, redoubled his cries, so the 
tiger drew nearer and repeated his question. *' Ini almost tot* tired 
to talk.” gasped Wee Rabbit, pretending he was going to fall, and 
with the tears .streaming down his face, he sobbed. " Yes, even tn\ 
loving wife and helpless I allies must perish when my strength gives 
Here the tiger insisted on knowing the cause of such deep 
distress and the rabbit U'twent sobs and moans said, " Unless this 
great stone k held in place it will fait and kill all the world and as l 
am dying of thirst and must soon fall flown, the destruction is near 
at lumd.’ I'lit tiger thought silently fur a while then said, "'Let me 
bold the stone while you go to the hriuk and quench yirur thirst,** 
"Y<hi are very kind, dear rude Tiger, indeed you are," said Wet 1 
Rabbit, rn.il I cm not a How you to hold tliis stone,lie cutitinutd, 
for you plight Jet it fait and if you did-—" Hire Wee Rabbit 

stopped abruptly and trembled so violently that his dear unde 
ettpet led 1 ■ ■ him drop flown at any moment, and lie was so terrified 
f irih he insisted on biking tin: burden on his own shoulder and he kept 
oti insisting until the rabbit said. "Will, if you are not ready to 
die and sincerely wish to save the worltl. cotnt* this riik and put your 
shoulder under the stone as I slip mine <ml." M soon as the change 
was ejected Wee Rabbit fell as if exhausted at the tiger's feel and for 
a lew niMUients his dtar unde I bought hr was dead, but after a while 
In* revived ,i little and feebly stud, “ Do br-. careful, dear unde. Slant 1 
msi as you arc until I come back, for 1 won't begone long." Then 
Wi 111 Rtil.bit hobbled off, blit he csid not stop at the brook ~he jumped 
over It. made a big turn to regain the road and, as I said before, 
readied his brother T s house uh^m sunset. 

When the rabbit didn't come back, the tiger feared he had fallen 
in the 1 TCHJk from excessive weakness, but being afraid u> leave the 
stone lest death claim him too, he faithfully urn tinned to hold it 
until he fell irons sheer exhaustion and went to sleep. He wns 
xnrfmVd when he woke to find that the great stone was in place and 
ihai l he beautiful earth still existed. He lay still for o long while 
thinking, but at last he stretched, got up and said, “I aiwavs knew 
Wee Rabbit was a fool." and added, "if he’s dead it's hard'on him 
but good perhaps far some other people." 



NOTES 


Mr, George 0. Hryu. Viee-Presideni of the Museum, excavated 
thmng 0i» summer a mound at NucnricHefi in While (aunty, Georgia. 
It was a fiat top mound about seventeen feet m height anti one 
httmirtd and forty feet in diameter. In the itjjfx-r part of the 
mound were fmind a number ni -Jedutons, together with fragments 
of incised pottery. pipes, cr^pt-r onuinteuls and beads. Die latter 
prove that the upper pari of the mound is post-Columbian, In 
i hr- lower pan ■; the mound wen- icuttid stone graves width wore 
Of an earlier period than the upfier burials and appear to U' pre- 
Columbian. 

Air. Hcye has continued his archieol*igirjil expeditious in ihi 
West Indies throughout the summer with marked success Mi. 
M. R Harrington ill Cuba and Mr. Thcodtrfir le Bwy in Trinidad 
have both made discoveries of first importance. 

A discovery 'if unusual interest for the archn’dogy of X.wv 
Jersey was made during the summer in the course of ardupfdtgical 
investigations conducted for Mr. George L„ Harrism*, Jr In 
sand mound in b wdl-wi.ioded district not far from Moores town were 
found striking evidences of two distinct cultures and wmn evidtai» o 
of a third and irttermerliaiv dHturc. In the surface of the mound 
were found graved stone axes, fregmeut* of puttery, quarts arrow¬ 
heads and a variety of implements characteristic of the Len&po 
Indians, the historic people of the Delaware Valley In a depth of 
four feet below the surface wm- found a series id - deposits consisting 
cliieJly of banner stones and roughly chipped argillite binder Those 
rested cm a stratum <<f white sand pronounced by geologists t» he 
a glacial deposit. In a central position, at the same level, were 
the remains of a fireplace. Minute traces of bone wen* found also. 
Between the surface and this lower level were found argillite blades 
of finer and more finished workmanship than those below. Whether 
the mound was natural or artificial has not yet been determined. 
Dr. E. W. Hawfces and Air. Ralph Linton, who made the excavations, 
are preparing a full report upon the discovery. 
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Krc Ur F am bee has l oon received a large shipment of jn.it- 
Tory which hr excavated On the Island of Mara jo at ihe mouth of 
ihe Auuixnrt River. In t hft= collection arc a great 'variety of shaken 
and of decoration. The usual form of decoration, however, is the 
deeply Inch'd conventional designs combined with raised figures 
freely moddc-cb 

By Iasi advices front Dr. Farabi he should Ik at the present 
time in the rtginn !i f thy Tapajos River, where he warn in June to 
study the Muudumku Indians and other tril**? of that region, 

I roin the Egypt Exploration Fund the Museum has received 
a selected series -if injects from the excavations at Ballabysli, in 
Upper Egypt, 

Mrs. Archibald thifklio of ’Wayne, Pa., ha^ presented to the 
Mu*-tun a collection of Indian Ixadwork and basketiy obtained by 
her father, the late General Frank C. Armstrong, upon the SUux 
and Blackfoot Reservations many years ago. The most interestitig 
specimen in the collection is a girl’s pbberty toIh; of buffalo calf’ 
;kii; in which Lhe conventional designs are applied in different 
colored InadworJv instead of living painted, -is is usual in sped- 
mens of this kind. 

Airs. Whilldm Foster has presented to the Museum a Japanese 
raincoat and hat. 

Mr. James Henry Workmaii has presented t!trough :lie Pro¬ 
vost oj she Ldiversity an old English wine- chest. 

Through the generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker die Museum 
has acquired a valuable eihnokigieal collection from the Eskimo 
of C oronation Gulf and Victoria Land. This colled i< in was brought 
out by Captain Joseph Bernard, who sailed to Coronation Gulf in 
a small schooner in 1909 and spent five winters with the natives. 
Lap tain Bernard vis at Coronation Gulf at the time of the arrival 
ot Su-iunsson in 1910, The collection, which tiaa now- become the 
property of the Museum, was the first collect ion made among the 
people who, through Stcfxmssorfs writings, have become popularly 
known as the J 'Blond Eskimo," In the collection are many objects 
of native tripper, such as knives, spearheads, arrowheads, fishhooks, 
icepicks and ueerlles, Then? are also some objects’ made from iron 
hoq uirerl Jrom civilization through other tribes, The collection 
contains clothing, stone cooking pots and stone lamps, horn cups, 
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firt'Hiuktnrff aj}pam!.its> nfiedlwases, sinew-back I «, «w> with quivers 
of armws, n targe number of harpoons, marrow pickers, eomba 
arid snow go|u;Ies, 

The Museum lias ncqijfroil by purchase an alabaster v.- e fnan 
tiie Clou River in Honduras. This vase cntTtsspnnfb to those 
■ ' ! i.*ti anti illustrated by Dr. G. B, Gordon in tiis report Ott 

cxenvuiions conducier! bj him in the I'lon ftm-r in 189H for the 
Pcaht »Jy Museum, The ease ncipiim! by i.ljc Museum is lhr 
largest and rnpsl elaborate vase «f ibis tyfje that has Wi. fmtfldL 
Ii was picked up by a native on a site which was discovered by Dr, 
Gordon in 1897. This site lies In the bank where Ilur river cuts 
throtiRh the alluvial plain. The relic ■ tieeur at a depth of mum 
font. Ertteli yi J'.r Uie ru-r. durtn^ Ll ■ fl‘id, otp-■■;<■-, by te^rink 
down its banks, a rew se fion of the alluvial strata am'hrnn;: many 
Objects ,.f stout- [utttery. 

During the summer the MusOu U -ouiix-d by putKbjute a large 
and uiulbuilI collection of Xonh American ethnology containing 
many rare and valuable specimens from the Indians of tht nairis, 
California, from the northwest o-ast of .biitrioi and Irom northt-m 
Ml 

Twolecttmecourafeshav» I urrangcdh t* ttapf 1913ML&. 

The first course. which will In riven mit Saturday ahi-moons. will 
deal espceinliy with [ravels ami ■ MploruUous which Inter had f'" Iheir 
specific object ti : of primitive peoples of the excavation of 

am inn cities, They will be liberally illustrated either bye mutton 
picture films nr by the *U‘re«tptfam. This course is popular rat her 
than technical and will be open to memlMins of the Museum and their 
fnetfffc, 

The second course of lectures will take place on ’Wednesday 
afterni^nt ami is especially designed for LeaCher- hi the public 
schools of the City and is open also to such classes from them. 1 schools 
as teachers may deshfe to hrirtg. The subj- tj i lectures will 
bear n close relationship to the study of history rind geography in the 
seluxibuf riiibulelplua, Members >4 the Museum and their friends 
are also invited, 

Tltc lecturers chosen fur these' two courses are in aU cases men 
particularly qualified to present their suburbs in the bird and most 
instructive way 


HI 
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Botli courses of lectures will be given in the new auditorium. 
The Saturday course will begin on December 4th ami the Teachers* 
Course will begin oil January: 5th 1'ullowing are the two programs 
;ts arranged to date, < Ither lectures will bt- announced later. 

Sa rt kuAt CovusK. 

December 4. James Barnes, The Wild Life of Africa, llic tJia- 
tinguished journalist, mui bur and traveler, Mr. James Barnes, 
led inter the heart of Africa one of the most remarkable expe¬ 
ditions of modern times. This expodftion was especially 
equipped for the purpose or nuiking motion pictures of the 
a nimals and of the wild trtU*s «»t men ai home in the jungle. 
In this lecture Mr. Barnes tells the stray of his experiences 
anti accompanies his story with tin- motion pictures, 

Decern her 11. C, William Beebe, of the New York Zoological 
Park. Travels in Tibet anti oilier Parts of the Far East. 
The personal impressions •>{ a naturalist among primitive 
Eastern peoples. Illustrated bv stc reop ti com 
Dcci ntl-< : T IB. Roy Chapman Andrews, of tlie American Museum ot 
Natural History, 'Hie Water Mammals ot Hu Far North. Mr. 
Andrews, made an expedition under tin- auspices of the United 
States Government on a whaling ship into Bering Sea and the 
Arctic i Ic mn for theptoitpo^e of studying the habits fil the whale, 
the walrus and the seal The motion picture aims tell the 
stdty of the normal life of these inhabitants of the northern 
,se;ij, as well as of tlie Eskimo on their hunting expeditions. 
January &. Carl IS. Akricy. Glimpses of African Wild Life. 
Mr. Alley's expedition; which went out to study animal life 
of Africa, obtained remarkable results with regard In the human 
inhabitants as well ;c* the wild beasts. The motion pictures 
present vivid glimpses of life in the jungle ax seen by the mi tu¬ 
rn list. and ethnologist, 

January 13 Roy Chapman Andrews, uf the American ~S I useuin 
tif Natural History, Japan. During his varied experiences as 
n scientific Mr, Andrews spent at vear find a lialf 

in Japan, where hr visited every portion of the empire. Beauti¬ 
ful morion pictures accompany his personal narrative. 

January 22, James b ha pin. of the American Museum of Natural 
History, A Naturalist in Central Africa. Tho ugh nut on 
ethnologist. .Mr. Chapin lived fur six yearn in close cnminuni- 
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caiion with fjtc native-, nf Ct^ntral Africa during his stoologicid 
investigations for the American Mmstum of N.iUrnd History, 
FfcW men . familiar with the many phases i >r nainv Afriv.in 
life as liiis ymtng imittrallsL Illustrated bv tiercopticou. 

February?. George A. Dorsey, An At ttltrvtp*>1 <in China. 

February 12. George A. Dorsey. An Anthropologist m India. Doctor 
Dorsey, im'Ul recently head Curator of Anthropology* in ihu Fit Id 
Museum of Natural Histr>ry. umrlu h journey through China and 
India with the object of obtaining motion picture- of various 
aspects of the lift of the inhabitants. His wide experience as a 
traveler and student of primitive peoples ami of human culture 
gave him excx-iJhTiiat viytulifkariuiis for such an undertaking. 
Dr. Dorseys reputation as a letturer and as an aulhority on 
eilmbU-gy F well known. 

March IN. Fay Cooper ('ole, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, An Ethmilogusfc in Japan. Dr. Colt* has for years 
been a close student of conditions in the Orient He- lias made 
four visits P- Japan U> st.mK thr eeui tonne and ^ nial forces 
which have enabled the J apane se to realize out* of the most 
tvmarkabb dvflmitiom that the world lias set-n, Ulustniicd 
by motion pictures. 

March 25, Fay Cooper Ode, The WUd Tribe;.- of the Philippines. 

1 toctor Cole apem five years in the Philippine lalatuLs under the 
auspices of the Field Museum nf Natural History for the express 
purpose of studying the wild, tribes in thvir native i.nvirontmtit. 
During that time he visited many peoples and met with many 
uni!stud expertracts. Illustrate I with motinn pictures. 


Teachk» s' Cot km-.. 

January 5, Edgar Thninson Shields, uf Varchtnv, Wmi Chiim, la 
Cnknuwtt China. Tin varied expiaaenre of n misssunary 
during six yearn’ travel and residence in the far in tenor nf China. 
Illustrated by cokrrvd lantern sink's. 

January 12. Theodoor du Bfwgr. of the Hcyc .Museum, New York, 
Margarita Island, Travel and exjtforainiit hi n little-known 
part of South America llhistrated by stiTvuptiouaij 
January t$, Herbert J. Spmden, of the American MtucuiXi of 
Natural Hisvrry. Ruined Cities in Pctcn, Guatemala. 
Personal explorations among the scenes uf mi ancient and 
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Gxtsmrt civilization in Central America: the wonderful Maya 
cities. Illustrated. by slenmplioon. 

January 26 . Alanson. Skinner, of the American Museum of Natural 
History'. By Cam e tr« Hudson Bay. Dr. Skinner has made 
many expeditions in Canada in rjuest of Indian lore. In this 
lecture he relates his adventure aaswng the Indians of the northern 
forests. Dlustrated by slercnpticon. 

February 2 Chari*- Upson Clark, of Yale University. Travels 
in Spain. Prof. Clock's lectures on Spain, ancient and modem, 
have become well known throughout the country No lecturer 
of the present day is able to present his subject in a dearer or 
more attractive way than Prof. Clark. In this lecture the 
distinguished classical scholar Takes one through Catalonia, 
Aragon, old Castile and Leon. Madrid. Cordova and Granada, 
with the Alhambra. In Andalusia we are introduced t" 

the life of the Roman and the Moor and in modem 
Madrid we are introduced t<> the bull fight. Illustrated by 
stereoptieou. 

February 4 ?. Frederick Munsen. The Indians of Lhc Painted 
iV^ri. Mr. Munson’s wonderful colored lantern slides 

r,f the Indian- that inhabit the great, southwestern portion 
of Lite United States have never bet'll surpassed for piatwresqtie 
cha mi. 

February In. Charles W Furlong, Brazil, the Lam! of the 

Southern Cross. Mr. Furlong is an artist as well as ,* traveler 
and explorer with a gift Tor keeping his audience in dose and 
sympathetic touch with the pci 'pie and scenes which ho describes. 
Illustrated by sterooptiooti. 

February 23. Walton Bn«-ks McDaniel, of the University oi 

Pennsylvania, The Life of a Roman Woman. An odgUnii’ 
big and instructive sketch of the position of woman in the 
domestic, and civic life of ancient Rome, with many 

illustrations mkpn from Roman sculpture and painting. 

March i Mrs. Joseph M. Dohati 'Edith 11 Hull), The Earliest 
Civilunuion of Greece. Mrs. Dalian is one of the ablest 
scholar*, in the field of prehistoric Greece By excavations 
which she conducted for the University Museum during sev¬ 
eral years in Crete die has mailt substantial contributions 
to our knowkvige of the beginnings of civilization in Eunipe. 
Illustrated by stereoplioon. 
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THE BUILDING 


T HE rtf iv section «>f Liu- building was fmisln-ij m Oct'dicr Tin 
auditorium md ready in and the exhibit inn hall, which is the 

ituiic mu-iuv Dt i lu- nrv. pan. wffl lx- opened in February. 

Tin.- eoasirucLiitn just completed follows fcmxtdjy tin- <iriginal 
architects’ plans. approvi>i in IS9B when the L.-tiiirc plan n[ the 
MtttCum building wiih kbrl »»ui u>t gradual devvlupmcni l» seittioM 
Four years ago. in January. 1912, tin same association of architects 
that was ttspOnmble for tlw angina) fflto went n. work on the details 
and .specifications for the second section, For reasons of practical 
Museum fidmmistraiiun and the adaptability of (he building ti its 
iincs. they were asked b> make certain important departures from 
the original design These changes, as it Imp ported, involved great 
daterem-i’ in the principles of construction and gave n *• new 
problems for ilie architects to solve. 

Architecturally fcbe new section consists of a rotunda 90 fc&t 
in its interior diameter. In the requirements submitted to the archi¬ 
tect'. the lower part of this mumrla Was to In* used for an auditorium 
and the upper part inr an exhibition ha)I, the latter to be surmounted 
by a dome. The entire height of this rotunda U 134 r'«>t, divided 
as follows. 

From the floor of ilic mthllikiou hall to Lite top of the dome 
me.istirto 90 feet ; fmm the flik>r of the auditorium to the ceiling 
in the center. 32 feett fmm the foundations to the floor of the audi¬ 
torium there is a hu^imcnt space 12 feet tn height in which the 
ventilating apparatus is installed A special feature of the whole is 
tlu dome -iumvnuntmg the mLimdn. It was originally planned to 
support this dome on a ^“ries of piers, dividing the interior into n 
central apace and an ambulatory, tin- piers in the upper section com;- 
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Spoutling I' - those ill tin* !>-w<t section-), This sdnutu* of piers with 
iis ambulatory arran^Hment was a feature which it was desirable* to 
elimiiuit'', both in (he auditorium nml in fib# exhibit i<m halt directly 
above it. To solve the problem which this change involved the 
drehiHtts tfedeted to introduce hiuj the constructicm of ilu- circular 
walls eight pilasters supporting eight arches to earn," the weight of 
the ill'mo. As tin- diameter of tin* hull to be covered by the dome is 
90 feet the problem Was not one i <i every-day ■■ c cuiTvTiee. A new 
and modern method, which is lit reality a revival of an ancient 
method, was adopted for tin building <A the dome iiseff and helped 
greatly in the solution oi tin. problem. Tlus method is what is 
known as the (.hamf construction, The unit* of this con- 
steuetton m n- riles About an inch m thickness, laid rial rn concentric 
circles and in overlapping layers Cram the spring of the dome to its 
apex. The root rests direct I > upon l!us tile construct; ion- There is 
Hi- steel and no supportiug trusses in any jKirt of the dome or the 
rejof. The ceiling of the auditorium, the diameter of which corn*- 
spends i" dint Of Hie ha I! j1 uvo, : s > hn nrii ] in t-satci !v the same 
way as the borne above the great hall The only difference I wb ween 
1 lie two :s that. the top ■■! the hull dome, the wiriacv uf which 
is a hemisphere, and the ceiling of the auditorium is a dome, oj 
which i.he surface is a sect ot of a sphere, the center of which is many 
feet underground, The latter makes a very flat dome. which, 
hi'wever. supports tin fhstjr uf the hall above anil all of tile weight 
which may & placod upon it, the maximum \ which is fixed at u 
distfihuU'd loud of 200 pound:- per sejuare foot of floor area. 

tn the nitupleir plan of The Museum building as originally 
designed ihm- are three rotundas, a larger central out- and two 
smaller uh:», each suniimmu-d by a dome Inc rotunda which Has 
now bc«n completed, is t lit* one which, cm the general plan > lands to 
the wesi ol tin large central niUmrii. This eerit.nd rotunda and 
the one which on the general plan stands u i i he east of it to balance 
the true that is finished, have out been constructed. They arc to 
be in that part of the building' the foundations of which have ncjt 
vet iH.’tti laid, 


The Charles < ‘istjs Harrirpk Hall 

*i*hc principal hah in the new rotunda corresponds with the 
main lV«tr of the building. 11 is 9(1 feet in diameter and 90 Cent 
high in tin cvnii-f The light is admitted through a lantern in 
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the eye of the dome and through a series of windows under the 
arches that support the dome. 'Hiese windows arv of glass that is 
hammered and ground, The walls are interrupted by the eight 
pilasters supporting the arches- These walls, are of gray-brown 
I'l’iek and the ceding of the dome is of tile of corresponding color 
l here is no ornament except four small conventional panels below 
the windows. 

The electric lighting is accomplished by a series of thirty-six 
l«np« place*! under the lantern in the cw of the dome. Under ! husc 
lamps is a diffusing sash of ground glass. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers held in the spring- a 
pn-posn! which met with general approval was made to call this 
vor y dignifies] anti mnrnttherital hall after the president. Mr. Coxc. 
out df regard for his great service to the Museum during a numb, r of 
years and m recognition of his generosity in providing for the main- 
I’ irartf.t' <»r riu Museum as well as for eontri lulling in the building 
funds and in the expeditions that are in the field. 

At n stated meeting of the Board of Managers hob [ -m Decem¬ 
ber lTttj Mr Cbxe altered this derision by proposing another 
tv'j’listion. Mr. boxt on this occasion made the following remarks, 

"Gentlemen: Last spring you were so good a?, to say that the 
large dome, now finished should be called the Coxe Pome. 1 am 
truly grateful for that. but I feel there is another per- a Mr. Charles 
f astis Harrison, w1v> has done Jar more for the Museum ami for the 
University than any one else. With your permission [would request 
that the name be changed from the Edduy H. 0m Ir. Dome 
*0 lJ,t- Uhartcs Guslis Harrison Dome and be thercLv known 
henceforth." 

The resolution was urmnmu nsly adopted by the Board and 
Or. Hamsun replied as follcm-s, 

CjCntlt nidi; lien mr -lirt'Clur, J )r. Gordon, reported a few 
months ago that the new dome or hall had been practically com¬ 
pleted. it fell in my g f *jd fortune to miikc the motion that this 
important addition to the University Museum Budding* dial) be 
known as the Ecklcy Brin ton Cera? Jr. Dome, , in d thh rraUiitimi 
was mianimoudy and afTectianatcly adopted hv the Board. ShortJv 
after that meeting, however, Mr. Cm called to w me and said that 
ti would Oi jnxxt'l i in on agreeable to him if a change could be matte 
and the new hall be named after myself instead of after him. I 
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askvil Mr. (oxe if he would he good enough 10 fel till* aiKt’ter rest 
for a iew montfeSi with the hope upon my mind thin after ail Mr 
Com would consent |ft have the hnU named after him. My irirnil 
and classmate. Mr. Oulwaludi-r. ,iH0 called to **r mu with thenarne 
r! , \ i * i.i.xt’, and we too agree I let the mat ter for «ttew 

"Naturally, 1 moat gratifullv* accept the compJinH'ni and 
ti notion which our president and you have olTswl rtte t h' v 
noottt ] therefore iiu so with nty siiiecn is ml test thanks May 
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1 add that three motives stiumate me ip mv work for the- Museum 
‘Hif first is its public consequence to the City of Philadelphia •md 
the humanizing and civilizing influence of tin- Museum. The 
M.*cirnd mpfitm grows out of the agrecibte cquipanionship and rel 
turns which we oft have together an-1 whidi we have now hud for a 
mimlrt-r of years, ao that our j-itnt work for the advancement of the 
Museum hue U'come a happy association* We all undemand each 
other's purposes, and raeh appreciates the work <*! the oilier, Hut 
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ihii third arid thitmiiftting motive with mt is a strong feeling of 
loyally to -mr president. Mr. L oxe* His devotion to Hu Mutant 
imd his generosity not only to this institution, hut p. many other 
institutions in Mu- C:iy m Philadelphia, claim tin- loyal ati^ipnrt, of 
every citizen. Mr. Cw aiul GeritJmwi of the Hoard, I can onlv 
thank you again," 


Tice New Ai’Wtorilh 

Among 1 1 iv nt^ds that haw made Themselves increasingly felt 
along with the growing LLsWulm-as of the Museum, -none has" been 
more generally fell tlijin the need of a good auditorium, of udeijuale 
iitng capacity ami proper veniUaium. Tf It has talas! many 
years to supply thiK need, it has at least been mJl and haiiffcnimilv 
provided in tlu-■ end. 

I lie new aufki..ni:jn was opened on December 5th with an 
audience <w 1,200 | eoplo, which taxed it !•■ its i idlest capacity The 
aettmi number of seats is 829. *> that the res* of the persons prteam! 
occupied tile roam. Tievoral hundred more went away 

wlu-n they found the hah full. This audience listed for two hOure 
ir> : Ir. Junks Banxtoi the writ-knovra author and traveler, while he 

uM oi bis loiirnev across Africa with the accompaniment of his 
motion pictures. 

1 here were no exercises connected with the opening other than a 
very- brief address by the director, Dr. Gordon, who spoke asfolhiuo. 

It i> my agreeable duty on this very pleasant occasion to 
extend to you on behalf of flu- IV-siilent and Boaril <a Managers of 
the■ University Museum, a very cordial welcome. This auditorium, 
w.ueh bar- been three years in building, is now ready to be opened 
and dr rlieaUrl to the uses for which it was rHssigned. 

' Ii is a matter of general regret that the President bimseli 
dtoulil. be unable to be present. His ahfcntfe. tiiifontiimrely, is 
uiihvoT.hibu. Ii is espy* m? <ra his M.uli that \ mn spiking and 
oi- (Khali til his close associates in planning urn! providing for 
construction of tfib lm.II. Ii these- gemlemm could have spoken 
'" - VoU havt- told you how rhi-v worked together for the 

Motui-jlhlmit-m of 1 his splendid undertaking mid ihev could also 
Imv. spoken words of wuleonk- that would. \ am sure, have readied 
yiv.tr hearts and made you worm this work that is being 

penomu-'t under t lurit- auspices fnr art, for science and for the people. 
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“It is impossible in speak of this work without associating 
therewith the names of Present Cnste and I Jr . liarrison, f< <r iheir 
generous efforts are responsible for the fruitful results which von see 
anrt which it is your privilege to enjoy. 1 think that I accurately 
express their sen i interns and ihe sentiments of the rest of die Boat’d 
"I Manager' and ot all of us, when I say that your presence- here 
today is a source of great pleasure and satisfaction. Ii justifies and 
repays in it very large degree the efforts that have liwn made, anil at 
the same time it gives cnetmnigemtint to the future activities of the 
Museum, of which the functions of this auditorium will form an 
important imrt, 

“These functions tin to ■ mMc the Museum :<■ enlarge its »** 
fultsesw and to make proper provision for the Muslim lectures, which 
it. is our constant effort to render both instructive and entertaining 

“TIu- architects are. 1 believe* ?■■ he congratulated on having 
wfirked out successful^ a plan whicfl answers so well the demands 
that were pul upon them. From tht design of the interior and its 
decoration, to the it eating and ventilating systems, everything has 
Iff!) il-jrte accordmg to the most approved methods of modern 
science, governed |>y the principles of design and cumbitied with 
artistic treatment. The physical wdl-licing of the audiences has 
oof been considered less than their intellectual welfare. 

of you, I have no doubt. will remember, os I do, the old 
lecthre Trwun ip tht- west wing of the building and lJu- struggles wliielt 
wt enjoyed there lor m> long 1 can -unrinltt, a iiw years ago, 
when audiences of fifty people or thereabouts listened with mild 
tolerance to the lecturer.-; who addressed them, and 1 have a 
very distinct ree- ■ '• cd a day when I myself was the lecturer 

and I had tht pleasure of addressing u handful of people, must of 
whom left f eiore 1 was dirnugh I haw never Insert able to team 
whether it was the hail air of that room or whether my audience had 
lo catch ;i train The thought that ts uppermost in my mind is 
simply that the difference lx tween dial and this bears witness that 
we have nut worked in vain, 

"It is our confident expectation dial this beautiful auditorium, 
which iso auspiciously opens its door? today, is destined to it lqng 
life of increasing usefulness. 

'The lecture programme, ns you will haw seen, contains sortie 
well known names ami some that arc not set well known, but all 
are chosen cm account , >f tlu-ir special fitness and 1 ►ccause of some 

is* 
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iit’finite; achievement hv which they have added to the sum of human 
knowledge. Tile subjects art- various, but they are all related u> 
fine definite theme, which is Mankind in its progressive develop¬ 
ment. This is the fixed idea that we have followed in flic past ami 
it ha* guided us iti the present programme, 

" Many of these lectures, as you may have Jiutire l. have tor 
their subnets, axploimtipns which bring to our knowledge strange 
races of people find their natural environment. The distinguished 
lecturer who Inis Wen chosen special!} for this very pU-a-'ani pCca? 
S®on is one of those fearless explorers through whose energy and 
resotirci'fulnt’Si - , the most maccwabkr pans of the earth and its 
most unfamiliar inhabitants are brought right into our normal 
lives, am I nwjdc a part .►!' our normal experiences, Mr. James Barnes, 
whose reputation as an author is perhaps even greater than his 
farm- as an istplurcr. has penetrated some of the most difficult parts 
of l-hr African continent, and by means of the moving picture 
camera and an inexhaustible fund of patience, is enabled to repro¬ 
duce fur our benefit the scenes and incidents of that remarkable 
journey, 1 haw the pleasure ><i introducing to you Mr, James 
Barnes.'* 

This was the first little that the hall had an audience in it and 
therefore it Vvts the first opportunity of testing thoroughly the 
mousin' properties and the ventilation. In regard to the first, it 
was remarked that with the audience present, words spoken on the 
platform can be heard distinctly in any part of the- room and that 
there is not the faintest echo These facts had already been 
observed by tests in the empty room, the only difference bring that 
when the room i* empty the speaker on the platform speaking in low 
tones am be heard even more distinctly all over the auditorium 
than >s Lite case tvhvn the seats are full. The acoustic conditions are 
such that under all circtunstances it is easy for the speaker and 
ugrevabk- t<> the audience. 

The ventilating apparatus has proved adequate to the needs 
of the hall, k consist* of an air-conditioning plant, in which the air 
is washed ami tempered, It is then driven by fans into ducts which 
distribute it evenly under the concrete floor of the auditorium, 
L u<U-r each seal *h' j Sot has a round opening protected by a mush¬ 
room-shaped cap I h rough these openings the air enters (lie audi- 
torium under frtes3un\ the temperature at which it enters being 
registered on a dial and subject to regulation. TJie temperature of 
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the auditorium v> also registered on u dial in tin.* machine room 
where it can bo watched by thi cngtfici'r. The ceiling »<f the midi- 
lumim is perforated by decorative grilles, through which the used 
air is ejected into a Chamber which extends the full diameter of the 
hall. From this chandler die exhaust air is thrown through the 
walls of die building by means <*f four revolving fans 

By means of these devices the air in the auditorium ts kept 
fresh and pure and at un even lemperature when filled With people. 
The amount of washed and tempered air that enters the auditorium 
through the floor is 25,000 cubic feet per minute, or 1,500,000 cubic 
iet-t per hour. When there are I;000 people in the room. therefore, 
cadi person is supplied with 25 cubic feet of air per minute. or 
15.000 cubic feet per hour. These figures will serve to explain why 
the air in Hu- auditorium is as sweet at the end of a two hour 
lecture as at the beginning <wn though more than UHW» penplr H- 
present. 

The ceiling is a flat dome divided in pm vis radiating from a 
plain circular arrct in the center. Each panel is centetcd by an 
omaniLTita) grille of white glared tile for veni iliitkm and bordered by 
a ploin ide Ijand, with a green aemiglaze AH the rest of the ceiling 
us well as the walls is lined with a gray-brown tile, soft burned and 
porous. Tin- lower four feet of the walls, however, have the same 
tile hard burned anil providriL with a Him glare to permit of wash¬ 
ing. The color of these is the same rest of the wall surface 

and the difference in Lin character of the till can hardly be detected 
by the eye. The stage is built as an extension of the building *nith- 
ivalij and skies not project into the room. Its walls are finished 
with the same gray-brown soft-burned porous tile, except the pro¬ 
scenium arch, which is finished tn a sufi green sermglaze tile and is 
bordered by a narrow band of brown tiles sustaining ft naming 
ornament. 

The lighting ii entirely artificial. In the center of the domed 
coiling is a bronze sunburst! on the walls are? eight chandeliers. 

The booth for the lantern and motion picture machine is out- 
side the three-foot brick wall of tin* auditorium which ts perforated 
as the pieces of apparatus require. 

The original design of the auditorium was somewhat different. 
It was to have Ixsm broken, by a S'.-rU- of inches around the cir¬ 
cumference dividing the <spacc into an audience chamber anti an 
ambulatory. 
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For gf>«l reasons iliiv place was ahumloueil m favor »>f tilt- upc 
which hds been completed but found a very complete solution of 
the dilfintlL problems t»l cfHBStructirin Whti5| were thus present#:! 
T" t hem. 


The Mtsui’M and nth School* 

For several years the t'niveriaty Museum has invited the 
teachers of tin city to make uso of the Museum 1»y bringing classes 
"f pupils to talks given in tiie exhibition ruums or in the lecture 
n»<n, These talks have: proved increasingly attractive and useful 
anti consequently have been attended bv larger numbers each year 
This year, in addition to the usual pngr-'in'inu-. i hr increased facili¬ 
ties 01 the Museum have enabled. us lo offer a sptxsnl course of 
lectures on Wednesday afternoons for the benefit of the schools of 
ilie city. These talks, which are upon subjects adapted to die ages 
and mental attamnu-ms of the pupils, art- given by well knowt 
lecturers who are especially qualified for the task and who arc 
engaged for Liu- purpose specified. 

Some of these lectures arc adapted to the needs <if the High 
Schools mid ■:itln t- . re adapted to Uu* needs of tile Elementary 
Schools ■ >u several of these occasions the whole number of scats 
was reserved u-vrml weeks, in . «1 vance ft U gratifying i«. find that 
the cooperation oi the district superintendsnts, the supendsing 
principals anl of the teachers general Ij has I ren trtiiit prom mined 
this year lhan ever be!ore and with thjr. admirable ard growing 
spirit of e-Nifx'miioti, wr may expect that this u ad til work will H- 
on increasing influence for g<xii in the community, ft will btf the 

eflbrt of the Museum t*« conform mure and more closely in its selefc* 
Hon of subjects. M r1«S wlf. of the pupils and the desires uf the 
leathers. 


THE COPPER ESKIMO 


W HEN’ Su-fimi>Kr.ii wijs making hi?, ethnological rew-aHilt'S 
.-mu mg Liie Eskimo of Coronation Gulf, he met Captain 
Joseph Bernard, who, iviib hi'' little ship the Teddy Be -ar, 
was already winlcnojj nearby. This mini, like must people in new 
or little kin mm lands, trailed with Uar unlive* and thus acquired 
a targe amount of material representative of * hi' native ‘ititure, 
This f*llrL'tkiu was recers'lv acquired by the Museum. through lIu- 
generedty of Mr. John Wammnkvr. and rnw »nn <mr - I its most 
interesting ft him logical c fleet Urns. Its; Lutvrosi lies not only in the 
several new types and forms «<f a n ick > repivsiuterl. Ittir viK- in the 
fact thru ti is the lirst, or one of 1 3n first, of the few collections 
brought from this little known part of the continent. 

p«r their implements t.Iu native depend so much on copper 
they have bean given the name *' Copper Eskimo-” li is atfi 
these people that Siefansson reported finding ‘‘Blond Eskimo.* 

Cupper, however, b li-a tl.i -ndj diing w hieh uutttre has sup¬ 
plied in fllm ntlance. for not far inland are large deposits of stone 
fftittt which put*, fettles and lamp* can I ' made Daft-wopd als»> 
occurs- Seal in winter and caribou in summer are s*- plentiful as to 
!h‘ the main *iurvis >l M4. And y«-i despite the presence of so 
many helpful tilings the life ol the pcopk i-. Ttoi always an easy one. 
In till’ winter thru' may be d.,y-= or i-v*. u v.-.rU' when it is So stormy 

or cloudy that it is impossible to go hurtling mid on such fiecftsfeia, 
hunger and wen (amilie may prevail 1 m fuel;, a winter seldom 
passes without wine of the natives having to eat skiir- and sinews 
which may have l.*cen suited tip for clothing or bedding. 

The dress of the Cupper Eskimo, while much life that worn 
■ •te* where in the Arctic, differs m detail. Both the men and women 
wear coats or frocks which sire very much alike in cut, differing only 
m the hood, which for the women is large and for the men is short 
and small. The gattneitt itself resembles very much the modem 
dress coat, except that this coat has a hood and is not open in front. 
The coats an* made m cariboo akin, the while skin Icing often 
combined with the gray to form a "wry attract.tve garment. The 
man'. 1 copt is usttalls devoraud with a l'one but Mi « the small 
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'A the hack and sometime* with a number of strings worn at dilTcrenl 
pki:es. For decorating tin* woman's cunt. the cars and teeth of 
Caribou and often the skins of small animals are attached to the 
back. Fit winter or cold weather two coats art* wont, tut outer 
decorated otic with the hair side out, and an inner one with the 
hair in. For dancing and cercmomes much tone and work are 
spent in preparing the clothing. One ceremonial woman's coat 
°f Jjray shin is quite elaborately Lrinmic) with narrow strips of ret I 
and black hairless skin and with white hide having the hair on Quite 
similar to litis coat in material and decoration arc two hats which 
luive in addtlinn to the narrow strip* of hide, a stnp of (non skin 
with the feathers still on. On Lup of these Fiats one or two loon 
beaks Stand upright, anti at the back a weasel skin is attached. 

Both men and women wear breeches of the same material and 
decoration as their coals. These breeches are much higher waisted 
than are those of ocher Eskimo. The men's extend from well above 
die waist to well below the kmc. where they Jap over the I a lots, 
two pairs of which art worn in winter. Inside of these I loots ncxi 
u> the feet a pair of soft slippers b wont One pair of wdl-miL'k 
hairless moccasins is Worn between the two pairs of hoots and a 
second pair outside of them. The soles of both Ixaits and 
moccasins are u si sally strengthcited with a strip of leather sewed 
across the ball ■>( the foot unci another across tilt lu»l. This may 
make eight or ten i hicknes^ - A skin under the feet. The women’s 
breeches are tight lining and extend only to the middle of the thigh, 
where they are tucked into the high hoots or stockings which arc 
tied TO the belt. These garments, made with the hair cither >m or 
■ 'll hi ■ lixsdy about the fm i and -inkle arid then become larger and 
largvr until at the top they may Ik* nearly a yard around. Two 
pairs of these aim-king* with extra Wiccaxins. as well as two pairs of 
brvechis arc worn in winter 

Sb funsson s remark iSuii "the clothing worn by these people is 
as iirttrionid ay any warn in civilised conn tries. ” is certainly well 
founded. for nothing but style or custom could endorse many of f heir 
garments, The man’s coat with its short sleeves, which do not 
reach to the short mittens, and the .small hood, which but partly 
vowrs the head, is ceftaitiJy not the Fxist sort of gartneri! fur cold 
went her. 1 ho txxus of the women an* so l.'itge as in hinder walk ing 
and also **► hose as to readily admit snow The men's breeches, not 
having flickering strings at ! he bottoms, leave the knee exjxnie^L 
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And still more strange is the tart that many o£ liu* pwplr pilfer to 
sufier cold In wearing rlicir regular clothing, than to Steep warm in 
the long coats and wann gloves possessed by all *'i them and worn 
mainly in house building. 

Aside from clothing, the articles made by the Copper Eskimo 
show much ingenuity, for with the simplest of tools, articles of 
remarkable workmanship an- made, Several types of knives are 
used The material avxiilahk% the preference* of the tlinker and the 
]/rdbablc use of the weapon, detcnnhle its form. In addition to the 
bottc knives which are used only in making snow houses. there are 
knives of copper and iron. There ts a long copper knife made espe* 
dally f.w snow cutting, but many prefer io use the dag or dirk-like 
knife with its double-edged met id blade and long handle. These 
flags and knives, like butcher knives. *»m« with the ordinary style 
h andle and some with a handle much longer, arc used by the men 
in making snow houses and in cutting up game A special knife is 
used for working w<»d and in making implements. This knife, with 
its short crooked blade and long ant U-r handle, is much like the 
work knife used throughout rhr far north. 

One other cutting instrument ■ jI great importance is tin- ulu 
or woman's knife. This nlu, with its eumd blade of iron, copper, 
tin or even dale, is used in many ways, such as cutting up animals 
for food and skins (or clothing. In eating, n ulti is nearly always 
preferred for cutting the meat Especially is this true if the knife 
be of copper. The shank which connects the blade and the handle is. 
made flat enough It* allow deep cuts to be made. 

In order to dean mid soften skins, their inner surface must lie 
carefully serapud and worked. For this purpose a pistol-shaped 
semper of antler having a ^unll htii-shaped copper Made is used. 
This son of sera per is seldom if ever used among any other people. 
An adz is used in working w* h m! and m making si-me lamps and kettles. 
This small tool, with its sharp, well-made copper blade, attached 
to a handle of antler. very much like those used in Europe in the 
Bronze Age. Aftptfen* iogcnicRu* lonl is a saw rc^mMing a hack¬ 
saw. This i< made ■>! a serrated piece of sheet iron riveted to an 
antler handle. barge piece* or cupper art- pounded into shape anil 
sharpened to form chills or ice picks These blades art* eei into 
antler handles, which tor tin- ice picks an cut flaming so that they 
may I a* attached Lt poles. With this new type of tool, holes arc 
easily and q ruckly cut through 'hi* h.v. 
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Fishing is feaufcd on tiiroughout Liu- yt£t by ihr uuible tu 
burn Jii' seal mid i.;arit«iu. Beside spearinc fish. Several methods 
•A fishing WU employed. i he o dd fi st ■ >i these- is |>v using a large 
gafl r»i antler having i wo lung t sp^jer prongs. This is attached u> a, 
lung yxite and h-wemd through a hole in the ioe, Here it is held until 
the fisherman something touch the pole. Then it is quickly 
drawn up and. if successful, the prongs have caught the fish. In 
much tin mm* manner :. lung barbies tapper hook and sinew line 
are used, In this erw»- a few pieces oi hone an? attached to the 
[nnk In serve as lures. A ampler form is a short line with n dirndl 
h- uk and n sej hint. Wit h these simple forms •>( lKhirig tackle 
It is often possible to Secure large amounts of fish 

Seals are ihe main source of food in winier, so die men atv well 
pruvitk-d with weapons rn secure them The harp*** h thi princi¬ 
pal mu 1 - hilt tu H .in- added SPDjifc minor articles such a-; itic 
stirk »"<* mdicaior. Throughout the north the harpoons 
are bused on 11 m. sattK 1 principle, hut differences occur frnia place 
to plan The hfijfpoon need by L lu Cupper Eskimo is campon 
several piirt-i. TJlf shaft of lytjpfj tljf ■ four fee® long, hits a spur 
-.5 mrttor spficsd W one end tosepwu m m icc pick. To the biher end 
is fivciud a short riihfi uf bimy or ivory having a socket in its ^d. 
Into this opening is- fitted a rod of baste about eighteen inch.- Umn 
The other md nJ this md is pointed t - fit into the harpoon head nr 
it Tieftrs.j&ry, *. . sfal, with, i he heads art- bone or ivory wirii a small 
copper or imn point. However, „ few heads entirely of iron or brass 
are used. I h rough a hole in the harpoon head is at tacheda Bneofhkte 
or braided sinew, by means uf wiuch ^feirp^jned seal is retrieved. 

1 hu*i> uj hunting the snow stick is List'd to locate Uie- center uf 
thr h 'h through which Uh 1 seal rises to breathe. Tlu snow stick is 
a cmu'-like bone rod tipped with iron or horn. It j? used mainly for 
Wing *mm to see if n is m the right cmuHtfoi. for making snow 
houses, I hr seal indicator is a slender needle-shaped n>l with a 
string and bant? peg attach**! u. its eye. After thy tenter of an air 
lue ]* the seal inilicsitor fs thrust limmgh the £nuw 

SO dial it:, tip i* just below Lho water. Tims the seal, tipun coming 
tu iht stir face, raises tlu- indie; it or. This warns the mart, who quickly 
drives his harpoon into the animal. After drawing tin- seal to the 
surface and dubbing nr stabbing it, th« hunter pins up iis wounds 

with I out. pirns so that the blood will not l» Just. attnehes a line 
and 1 1 rags his game home 
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In summer. ior hunting caribou, 1 tows'and arrow*. art* mainly 
tjvi-ii Tin? Ixrtr with sfs case, ten t.o twenty arrows in a quiver, 
and a pouch or two of odda am I ends, cotasiitutie an outfit. Black 
w-a) skill, often de€-omted with strips of white skin, is nearly always 
used to make the h©w caw and quiver. Fur carrying, these are 
attainted to a hone handle atrie^ The bow r.^-mhles the one 
used by t.fit: Tartars, ft is made of three pieces of spruce spliced 
together and 1 lacked with a mitnficr of curds o; sinew, As this 
becking constantly demands attention To keep the bow ar its best, 
a pair 01 sinew twisters far adjusting the llacking atx-umpsmy each 
how: 1 he arrows dum great diversity, for there art- seldom tw< > 
alike. Points of bans; copper, iron or oven liras* art found. There 
Wav or may not be fonshufts. and barbs may not occur, or there 
may he from om to eight or Sen barbs. Even fn feathering «rj 
special rnethfld is us*»l, ns is- the c^se among ahhQSt all other iribcs. 
Arrows with no feathers, some with two -:ir Uirce half fen titers and 
others with two entire feathers, are often in the same quiver. The 
feathers from almost all of the large birds of lire mirth art- used, but 
Uu- feather* of the »w), loon and eagle arc the most common. 
Another f»dd Thing nlxnjLt The arrows *s that nearly ail of them are 
tnnth- of from thru* to eight pieces of wood. At first this seems to 
be due pi lack of material, but this is not the case. A roan will 
often like a straight stick and cut it into several pieces and Aten he 
will splice and glue th.-sc together to form nn arrow shaft. The 
arrows average about three At t in length. Tins is imurh longer than 
tin* arrows used efrewhero in the Arctic region. The pouches 
attached to ihc bow cases or quivers contain parts of arrows, bom- 
tubes for drinking purposes, bone pins nr plugs, to slop the wounds 
nl dead animals, hour bandies to attach to lines for drawing animals 
• ir sleds, pieces of $iiicw ami other snail ankk 

For sewing and garment making the women of Coronattao Gulf 
have several interesting articles* ■=: which the sdssora arc the oddest, 
the puii hits I tx-n carefully cut out of tone and strips of iron riveted 
<«i to form cutting edges. Another pair is rather crudely cut our 
of sheet inii, Needles nf iron <?r copper are very valuable and 
scarce, so oases are made to contain them A few years ago » needle 
was of the SUBv value ns a butcher knife or a complete Imw outfit. 
The manufacture nf a nrntlr requires much tmw and skill, for after 
il has lx*m pounded into shape and dJfcrpened it may be broken in 
drilling the eve. The needle cose is a caribou leg lxim\ which lias 
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been cut off at each end, cleaned of marrow and decorated with a 
simple incised design* Through the bone is a strip of leather into 
which is thrust the one or two needles. At one end of the strap one 
or more hooks or toggles are usually attached. These serve to 
fasten the case to the l>elt or t<« hold the scissors or thimble. The 
thimble is -if hone, open at the end. and pitted only over a small 
pari of the surface. To the other end of the case strap may Ins 
attached l*ine implements used to pick marrow frpm bones or lo 
crease with in making moccasins. 

For fire making there are bags of squirrel or other skin, which 
contain two pieces of pyrites and a leather case of pussy willow 
down*. Fires are started in the same manner that Hint and steel 
ant used elsewhere. Sparks are struck from the pyrites onto the 
down, which serves as t ruder. The fire nut king outfits often include 
pouches made of the skin of birds' feet. These pouches contain 
moss or other material to serve as lamp wicks. 

Tilt* lamps arc similar U- those used by other Arctic people 
In size much variation is found, the lamps used on hunting trips arc 
small, bi -ng six <>r eight inches Song, while those used in the house¬ 
hold may be as much as three feet Jong. The stone pots also show 
a wide range in size, some holding as much as four or five gallons. 
As several months are required to make a large pot. it is carefully 
repaired with copper strips if it buCieiies broken. Many of the pots 
in the collection sh- v, signs of repairs. A blubber beater made of 
musk ox bom is used by the natives u> pound blubber so that it may 
l*e more readily used as fuel. 

I-arge cups and ladles arc likewise made of horn to use in serv¬ 
ing the soup which forms part of every cooked meal. These cups 
in many cases have item broken and repaired by riveting a piece of 
horn over the broken place. A cup similar to the horn cups but cut 
out of stone is one of the new features of the collection. 

Aside from Lhe stone lamps and kettles used in the regular 
work, there arc a numlter of toy pots and lamps for the children. 
Many other articles, similar to those found elsewhere in the far 
north, are included in the collection. Among these are the cup 
,'srul ball game, wooden goggles, Ume combs and bow drills. 

B. W. M. 


AN ATTIC BLACK-FIGURED PAN FI ^AMPHORA 
IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


I N 18% the Must-tun obtained a small gnrnp of Greek vases* 
which are said to have eomt from the Greek Islands. especially 
Chios and Samos, art- in their way among the must {Merging 
possessions of the Mediterranean Section of the MxtH-um. The 
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amphora which I wish to descril* in this ail ide Pigs 80 and VO) 
is one of this group, 

The shape of the vase is interesting. It has the neck sharply 
divided from the body anil the designs in panels on each side. 'Hus 
is rather unusual* as the amphora: with designs in panels are usmtlly 
of an entirely different shape, with the neck running into the body 
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i Fig, 91 ), A vase of this .si'i. i j >i ■ -.vuitld usually at this lime, that fe 
in the end of the sixth century B, C. he left completely in the color 
of tin* day am! have designs in black figure* on the red Indy. 'Hiis 
would be called ii rod-bodied amphora i Fig. 92 h Now the amphora 
shown in Figs. 89 ami 9ft lms ih«* decorative scheme of a panel 
amphora, and is in shape a modified form of the red-bodied amphora. 
But the red 4(1,*] it id amphora is not, as a rule, ** dernier; it is larger 
anti the neck is not so largo in proportion to the body us in this 
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vase. This vase is in shspi- much more closely related to the char¬ 
acteristic form of the following peri-4. when the designs were in red 
figures >m a black ground, which begins in the next century, and 
u-Uieli has beet! supposed to In- peculiar (<■ that period—the form 
known ns the M Xc-ian " amphora, from the fact that they were first 
found ttt Xi . 1 : 1 , tt: Southern Italy. There are no examples of " Nolan" 
amphora* tO the Museum, bp! ihenc t.% one at Memorial Hail, of 
which 1 give an aniline i Fig 93). 
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Another itnportant feature of the vase iFigs. 89 anti 90) is the 
decoration of the m-ek with its three pafcncUcs, of which Die cen¬ 
tral one points downwards. The writer has been engaged for some 
lime in making a study of the vases * i Um shap-- in the libuSk-figured 
technique, which he Hopes t r< publish swo The rondusion which 
he has readied is dial the vases of this shape run lie divided int- 
two classes, according u> the way the cent ml palmettr points, one 
of which is consulL’lribty earUu* tlian die other in date. Of tin- 
ilrsi class, which dates tram the middle of I he Mack-figured period, 
a good many of the vases seem to Ik- by the same hand; < d the second, 
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which yennS ti> bc contemptrraniXms with thb cutty red-figured v ases, 
nearly all can be positively attributed to one master. 

This vase is one of the earlier £tt) up, as cun In- seen from the 
style ol workman ship, which is the characteristic manner of the 
middle <*r the black dig ured technique take the vases of this group, 
it has the center pairnette pointing downward, Its height ol 29.3 
eentimciHS is also the average height of the vm* -»f this group, the 
vases <if the later group being on an overage considerably smaller, 
seldom more than 23 eenllm- lers high. 

In its general scheme of design this va*r, with its athletic sub¬ 
jects boxing and throwing the dUcusJ, recalls a vast* in the British 
Museum of this class, No. jjiSS. which substitutes musical for 
athletic contests TItettf is also a si amphora in the Utivre which 
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shows musical contests. It is to Lhe artist of these two vases that, 
we should probably attribute this amphora. Other vases of this 
shape ami class dial seem to be by the artist of this vase arc in 
Athens. Leyden and Naples, besides others in the Louvre and the 
British Museum. Though not an important specimen, this vase is 
of interest for two reasons. In the first place, it is of interest 
because, as f have hinted, it is possible to see the same hand at 
work in the collections of other museums In the second place, this 
shape interests the writer because he believes it to lx- The direct 
prototype of the "Nolan'* amphora shajic of the red-figured period; 
for it is almost the identical shape, as a glance at the illustrations 
will show. Mr, H, B. Walters, whose "History of Ancient Pottery," 
published in 1905, still remains the best lxx>k in English on die 
subject ■ >f Greek vases, says that the prototype of the "Nolan” 
rimphone ts to be found in the red-bodied amphora shape of the 
black-figured technique (Pig. 921; but there is no need of going 
so far afield when in this class of black-figured vases we have almost 
the identical shape. 

A* has been said before. this is only a brief resume ot a more 
elaborate study that the writer has been making ol the vases of ihi-% 
shape, and which he hopes to publish elsewhere soon, He could 
not resist writing a brief account of this vase in the Museum as an 
introduction to the article to appear later. 

S B. L. 
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FOUR COVERED BOWLS FROM OR VIE t O 

M ENTION has fitequeiifiy been made <n the pages of ihis 
Jovknai. nf the fragment* >>f Cirw k vases, which were found 
in tombs in Orvicto. and were acquired in tli97 by the 
Museum. Ii was a fortunate circumstance that these fragments 
never passed through the dextrous hands of restorers, but reached 
the Museum in just Uit- condition in which they were taken from the 
earth. It was less fortunate, however, that the tombs were not 
carefully enough cleared by the loco] excavators to insure the pres¬ 
ervation of ail the smaller fragments. A careful boiling i, ut ol 
corners and crevices and a persistent use of the sieve would doubtless 
have made it possible to *1 up ih».--<• vas»in their entirely, with no 
parts missing; whereas, as a matter of fact, of the Tu.-nty-fm or 
more vases which have been restored from these fragments, no one 
is entirely complete- Yet in spue of the missing parts, iht's 1 Attic 
fragments art 1 to V* regarded as one of the most valuable acquisi¬ 
tion?: to the Mediterranean section of the Museum. Many of the 
vases restored from them have already Iwen published. but the 
treasure is still far from being exhausted- In this brief article it h 
proposed to treat of a series of black-figured covered Ixnvls. which 
date from iht> latter part of the sixth century B. C\. from the period 
when Athenian aft Was flourishing under the enlightened patronage 
of the Peisistratirfs, 

For two reasons these bowls are worthy of attention, (n the 
first place, the shit|w is nut: and in the ^.‘ccmil place, the scene 
painted tut 'me of UnHu represents a conclave of deities which pre¬ 
sents features entirely new 

This shat** of towl is not recorded in the catalogs of either the 
Berlin or London collections In the Louvre catalog (F. I4<i and 
1501 M. Pottier has described two "goblets in the form of a chalice, 
which art- of this type, and in Florence vs u similar fragmentary 
1 k>w 1, which bears the signature ot NikosOtenes. 

This type of vase then is exceedingly rare, so that it is extraor¬ 
dinary 11i« i «> many examples of this shape should have been 
recovered from the Orvietn loitihs. Four specimens of these bowls, 
together with their lids, were capable of restoration, and there were 
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aLs<> found {foments from several other similar litis, so that the 
original number of howls deposited in these tombs was probably 
greater. The Florence bowl (recently published in Pcrrofc und 
Chipiez’s Histotre 4e Tart, Veil. X, p. 261, Fig, 165 ■ is called a 
pyxis, but the shape seems too large to have served as .1 toilet box, 
and is rather adapted to holding sweetmeats or dried fruits. 

I lit* matching of these bowls with their lids is somewhat con¬ 
jectural, but since no two Greek vases an.* exactly alike, there are 
small differences in tbb width of pmple bands, in the iluckneas 
the black varnish, in the spacing of the decorative patterns, that 
indicate which pieces belonged together. 

The most complete of these bowls 1 Fiji. 94) mcasnrus, tugei" 
iIn - lid, .216 rn in height* and 17 m in greatest diameter. 
Its shape is typical. Tha rim i> provided with n narrow ledge for 
holding the lid. the bowl slopes with a tints and graceful curve bowsed 
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the Stem, a moulded ridge separates rhe stem from the bowl. The 
lid is surmounted with a shapely knob. A slight variation from this 
shape is to lie noted in the case of another vase, where a second 
moulded liilgc serves to mark the lower margin of tht main field 
of decoration. 

The painted decoration of these vase* is carried our in the 
technique that was universally employed by Attic potters in the 
latter part of the sixth ternary B. C, T1k- figures of the painted 
friezes are done in black against the ground of the clay. Details 
arc added in purple und white to give a gay effect. The iindeenrated 
P*rtio»? above ami below the friiaws are painted solidly black, 
except in one case where a delicate ray pattern in relief lines takes 
the place of the more sombre black. The ridge below this frieze 
is further decorated with a band of ivy pattern, 'flu- purple and 
white colors Irnve now largely di^ppearvd. Purple was applied 
in bands to emphasize the horizontal divisions of tile vase arid t■* 
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brighten dark surfaces, Bui mure especially it was used within 
the painted design tor rendering details such as stripes of garments, 
Ijeards of men, the eyes of women, anti fillets in the hair. White 
paint, very thick, is used for the flesh of women, for embroidered 
patterns of costumes, and other details. Incised lines cut through 
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the decoration into the clay itself are employed to outline muscles, 
tulds of garments and other lines which fall within the contours 
of the figures. 

I he subjects of the decoration of the howls i Figs, 94 ami 95) are 
tltost* most frequently employed by artists of the black-figured style, 
the- one :i series of draped youths and mail lefts conversing, the other, 
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a dance of nuenads arid scttyrs. The liris are ornamented with horse- 
men, warriors and athletes (Figs, % and 97). The drawing, though 
lively, is careless in details; hands and feel are excessively long: 
the crowns of the heads are abnormally small, liberties are token 
with eyes and noses. These peculiar! I ics. as well as the general 
style of small and. over animated figures and the choice of subjects, 
are characteristic of the atelier of Nikosthcnes, who himself a potter, 
employed artists of varying abilities to decorate his vases. Espe¬ 
cially striking is the resemblance of the galloping horsemen of Fig. 96 
to those <lepicted on a narrow frieze of an amphora signed by 
Nikosthenes, in the L.uvre. (Wiener Vorlegchlativr, 1890-1891. 
Ph III, 2, c & f,) The association of these Iwwls with the work of 
Nikcsihcm-s is thus supported by arguments of style as well as bv 
the fact that Nikosthenes employed this unusual shape of covered 
bowl. 
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Bui far more interesting than these drape 1 ami (lancing figures 
:s the painted scene of Fig, 98. At a glance it is apparent that we 
arc here in the presence of deities. The attitudes of the seated 
goddesses, who turn with animated gesture to the grds behind them, 
recall those of the seated gods who adorn the Siphntan treasury at 
Delphi. The scene is, therefore, of paramount interest, for it is 
only through vase-paintings like this thru an idea can be gained of 
the early mural decorations and sculptured friezes of deities from 
which the Delphi freeze. and indeed, the pediments of the Parthenon, 
were eventually evolved. The majority of the figures are seated 
on lx)x-likc stools, only one stool with legs appearing to the* left. 
The standing figures are the principal actors of the scene and toward 
them the harks and animated gestures of the others appear to be 
directed. The attention of the assemblage converges toward two 
points—the two standing figures, fourth and fifth from the left and 
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the running figure on iiie extreme right. Here apparently the artist 
intends to give the due to the story lie is depicting. The despatch 
of the runner on the right indicates a stirring event of some 
importance. The upraised hands of the goddesses also bespeak 
excitement. 

In vases representing conclaves of deities, the two events which 
are usually depicted arc tlie Birth of Athena and the introduction 
of Herakles in > the circle of deities. Tlie Birth of Athena is variously 
treated; sometimes Zeus is seated in the throes of childbirth, hut nr* 
Athena is in sight; again she is a tiny figure in the act of springing 
from his head, or, larger grown, she stands on his knee; or lastly, 
full grown, she takes her place beside Zeus and is welcomed by the 
other Olympians. The last three types arc not represented, obvi¬ 
ously, or] this vase, since no Athena appears. But it K posable 
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that the author intends to represent the moment before birth. In 
that case, the seated figure beside Ares in the center would be Zeus 
and the tw<> goddesses Ixifore him. the EilytJmiae. or goddesses of 
childbirth, The despatch of the messenger on the right is, accord¬ 
ing to this explanation, somewhat premature. We have also t« * 
explain the absence of Hcphaistos, who clove the head of Zeus 
ripen. Herald® is frequently depicted ,-e; present at Athena’s 
birth, and as a newcomer among the gods it is perhaps natural that 
he should not be seated. The presence of .Niki of Iris is entirely 
appropriate to the scene. 

The other event commonly depicted in conclaves of deities, the 
introduction ■ -( Hemklesi to Olympus, is a less likely interpretation of 
the scene depicted here. For, although Herakles occupies a central 
position ififth from the left), and stands next, to Iris or NikG, he is 
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unaccompanied, hy bis patron goddess Athena. who invariably 
presents him to Zeus and the other got Is. 

The scene is the* more interesting because it dors not conform 
closely to convention:il types, li un explanation can be found 
which salts the figures exactly, it will add i«» »ror knowledge of the 
repertoire of early vase pointers, and in the meantime the vast' at 
least affords a new arrangemem of a friede of seated deities. 

E. H. D. 
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I N the last Mi-SEi m Journal were printed some myths related 
by the Kekchi Indians of Guatemala. They are a branch of the 
Mayas who in ancient times lived tit cities, of which the mins 
excite Lhe wonder and admiration of travelers in Centra! America 
and Yucatan today. 

These ancient and very cultivated Mayas divided the year into 
is months of 20 days each, and since 5 days more were required 
to make the year complete they tucked these S days away at the 
t-nd of the year anti counted them in their calendar as one short 
month which they called Uayeb or Uvab Haab, which means the 
chamber of the year, because it suited their fancy to suppose that 
the year took its rest on these days. For reasons which we do not 
know these five da vs were popularly called L Yail kin, which means 
the unlucky days. N< >w ace* >rding to very good evidence the Maya 
year began on a day I Pop and this day corresponds to July 16th of 
cjur calendar. The unlucky days therefore would W from the 
I Ith to the 15th uf July. 

It would apiHt-ar as if the various branches of the Moyas, or 
at least some of them, when they became Christum ami gave up 
counting time by their own calendar. transferred the name unlucky 
from ihe days of Uayeli Huah to the last three; days of Holy Week, 
ft is not unlikely that this change was suggested or at least encour¬ 
aged by the padres. 

The Kekchi at the present day call the last three days of Holy 
Week Eb li rail cuUtn, which means the days of misfortune, the 
unlucky days. 

To the Kekchi every mountain is either male or female anil 
Sucaneh is a female mountain in their country. Many leagues away 
from her stands the mountain called S;m Gil, her husband, i lie 
two are in constant communication with each other. Apparently 
the relations between "Old Mistress Sucancb” ami San Gil are not 
altogether happy, for the Kekchi know that she sometimes feels 
greatly provoked by her K^baod's conduct and threatens that 
some day she will pmr out fire find smoke over the whole hind in an 
excess of anger. 
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At die feel of Sucaneh lies a beautiful biker the surface of which 
is strangely smooth ami placid. If you have courage enough to go 
on the last of Eb li mil cutup, the sad days, and sit hv this take 
you will witness a most extraordinary tiling. A grant serpent of 
glittering gold with long golden matte rises to f hr surface- and after 
disporting himself for a time c< ids himself up on tin? water anti raising 
his head high in the air emits a shrill whistle, In answer to that 
call comes a wonderfully beautiful maiden witli flowing hair, eyes 
like stars and the face of an angel, She sings in such an enchanting 
voice that unless you arc an unusual person you throw yourself Into 
her outstretched arms. The maiden gives you one look of great pity 
and promptly delivers vnu up to the golden serpent. 

Deep down in ihe lake under the mountain is a cave. In that 
cave jib a wonderful treasure guarded by a giant, to whoso sendee 
the golden serpent and tin- lovely maiden arc committed, When 
these two have performed their part together in the way just 
described, the great serpent 'lives with you until he reaches this 
cave, where he (it 3iv. r> you up to the giant wjiO guards the imtis- 
une, from whom there k no escape. 

If you should prove to have enough self-control to mast the 
beauty of the maiden or remain impassi ve to her wonderful singing, 
you may go your way and return home, hut there is no special 
reward in store for you, t)n the other hand, you will have seen a 
very wonderful thing. 

What is the secret treasure t hat tics in the cave guarded forever 
by the giant? No one knows fur certain. Some say that it consists 
of priceless gems. Others say that it is a charm that has power 
to cure all human ills. Still others say that this treasure is Human 
Happiness 


no 


NOTES 


Dr. Stephen B. Lace, Jr., has been appointed Assistant Curator 
in the Graeco-Roman Section of the Museum. Dr. Luce returned 
m July from Athens, where he had been at work under the auspices 
of the American School at its excavations at Corinth. 

Dr. William C. Fambee, Curator of the American Section, 
successfully completed a trip t-> the head villages of the \imidurucu 
Indians which *>ccupy a plain between the Tapajos and the Xingu 
Rivers. Returning to Para from this trip, he devoted several 
months to excavations on die Island of M ant jo. 

Mr C. W, Bishop. Assist a ni Curator in the Section of General 
Ethnology, who has been in Japan ami China sitae January, 1915, 
in the interest of the Museum, has completed Ids preparations for 
a piece of exploration in the province of Sze-chuan. 

Air H. l Hall, who has been connected with the Section of 
Deneral Ethnology since 1914 and who was a member of the Siberian 
Expedition, has returned sairly !■> I.ondun with the collections, 

J tu- difficulties and delays caused by the war protracted the work 
of the expedition which, however, was successful in bringing out 
all the collections that were obtained. Mr. Hail will bring the 
collections to the Museum early in 1910. 

Mr, Chi re nee S. Fisher, Curator of the Egyptian Section and 
in charge (4 the Eckley B. Cost* Jr. Expedition to Egypt. has 
secured a concession to excavate the site of Dcmlereh. As Deri¬ 
de rvh is a dry site, it is Mr. Hshvr’s intention to conduct excavations 
there during the winter months when Memphis, where* the other 
cone4*sak)n of the Museum was obtained, is tin dvr water 

Air. Louis Shot ridge, who for some years has been connected 
with tin* American Section of the Museum, is spending the winter 
in Alaska among Jus own people, the Chilkate, and their neighbors. 
Mr. Shot ridge is making n record of the ceremoniiil stings and 
dances of the tribes of Southern Alaska. 


i*i 
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The following gifts have been received. 

A Mexican clay idol from < laxaca from Dr. William Pepper. 

Birch hark ornaments of the American Indians from Miss 
Winnie H. Phillips 

An embroidered coat, a pair of Indian moccasins and a stone 
axe from Miss Fannie Wayne Clark. 

A piece of Peruvian textile from Dr. L S. pom\ 

A tile from Nanking. China, from Mr. Lloyd Metier Smith. 

A Chinese compass from Dr Mary W, C^soum, 

A Japanese raincoat and hat from Airs. Whfllden Foster., 

A catalogue of Some Works of Art Belonging to Edward Tuck 
presented by Mr. Erl ward Tuck. 

Preparations arc under way for the installation of an exhibi¬ 
tion '■!" Oriental art in the Charles Custis Harrison Hall. Its antici¬ 
pation of this inst alla tion the Museum has, since WIM, from r,«me 
li» time, been making purchases of Chinese porcelains, bronzes, 
pottery and sculpture. jades and paintings. In addition i" the 
very extensive Collections assembled in this way, arrangements haw 
been made to receive on loan and include in the exhibition, a num¬ 
ber of important objects ami collections. Among these is nti exten¬ 
sive series of the Morgan GdUection of Chinese Porcelains recently 
in the Metropolitan Museum, which will hr placed here through thr 
generous laj-operatitm of the present owners. Dtivocn Brothers, 

The following programs for Wednesday and Saturday lecture 
courses at the Museum have been issued. 

Saturday Course, 

December 4. Tames Barnes, Tin- Wild Life >>f Africa A remark¬ 
able expedition into the heart of Africa, led by the distinguished 
journalist, author and traveler. James Barnes, marks an epoch 
in modern exploration Tin motion pictures brought out by 
Lhis expedition show the wild tribes ami the animals of the 
African forest at home and give a most intimate view of the 
jungle folk. 

December tl. C, William Beebe, Travels in Tibet and other Parts 
of the Far East. The personal impressions of a naturalist 
among primitive peoples of the Far East Illustrated by the 
stcreoptieon. 
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ptcctpbcr IK. Roy Chapman Andrews, The Water Mammals of 
the Far North. Mr. Andrews made an expedition under the 
auspices of the United States Covertnnent on a whaling ship 
into Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean for the purpose of study* 
mg the habits ..f the whale. the walrus and the seal. The 
motion pictures tell the story of the home life of these inhabi¬ 
tants oi the northern seas and of the Eskimo who live by 
hunting them. 

January h. Carl K. Akoley. Glimpses of African Wiki Life. Mr. 
A k nicy's expedition which went out to study animal life obtained 
remarkable results with regard to the human inhabitants as 
well as the wild beasts. The motion pictures present vivid 
glimpses of lib in the jungle ns seen by the naturalist and 
ethnologist. 

January tS. Roy Chapman Andrews, Japan. During his varied 
experiences as a scientific investigator. Mr. Andrews spent a year 
and a half in Japan, where he visiit.nl every portion of the empire 
Beautiful mi*i;ion pictures accompany his personal narrative, 

JanuaTy 23: James Chapin, A Natural isi m Central Africa. 
Though not an c*tl urologist, Mr. Chapin liven! for six years in 
dose communication with the natives of Central Africa during 
Ids & hjIf jgicul investigations for the American Museum of 
Natural History. Very few men have? enjoyed so good an 
opportunity oi Ijcccuning familiar with the many phases of 
native African life as this well-known young naturalist. Illus¬ 
trated by the stereopticon. 

January 2 9. Charles \Y. Furlong, Brazil, Lite Land uf the South - 
cm Onto*. Mr. Furlong is an artist a» well as a traveler and 
explorer with a gift for keeping his audience in dose and sym¬ 
pathetic touch with the people and scenes which he describes, 
fllustrated by the stereopticori. 

February 5. George A. Dorsey, An Anthropologist in China. 
Dr. Dorsey, until recently head Curator of Anthropology in 
the Id eld Museum of Natural History, made a journey through 
China and India with the object of obtaining motion pictures 
of various aspects of the life of the inhabitants, HN wide 
experience ns a traveler and student of primitive peoples and 
oi human culture gave him exceptional qualifications for such 
an undertaking. Dr. [Jersey’s reputation as a lecturer and 
as an authority on etlmology is well known. 
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Fcliruary 12. George- A, Dorsey, An Anthropologist in India. 
After completing his journey in China, J,lr. Dorsey traveled 
though India with the same object in view. The remarkable 
series of motion pictures and characteristic descriptions of 
native life which he obtained in India are as interesting as 
those which he obtained in China, 

February 19. Will Hutchins, The Greek Classic Theatre. Mr. 
Hutchins brings to the lecture platform the experience of a 
stage manager, playwright, ami actor, in this lecture, as a 
student of the history of the stage, lie traces with clearness 
and enthusiasm the origin of the Greek theatre and its influence 
on the modem stage. Illustrated bv the stercopticon. 

February 26. George Byron Gordon. Tin- University Museum; 
Its Cses and Opportunities. EJnstmted by the stercopticon. 

March 4. John Getz, The J. Picrptnii. Morgan Collect ion of Chinese 
Porcelains. In this lecture a lifelong student of Chinese por¬ 
celains. possessing an intimate acqua:: with the gr- 

Morgan collection now on deposit in the Museum, will describe 
some of the most noteworthy features of tins collecition with 
special reference to the history of Chinese porcelain as illus¬ 
trated in the Morgan collection. [Mustrated by the sternipticon 
and by examples. 

March 11. Win. Curtis Farnbec, The Amazon Expedition of the 
University Museum. The newspapers of America and Europe 
have given some intimation of Dr, Fambee's explorations in 
the great valley of the Amazon and its tributaries during the 
last three years and his discovery of new tribes of men. The 
real experiences of this fearless explorer, however, have never 
yet Tk.-cti told. The work > [ ibe Amazon expedition stands as 
one of the most remarkable and valuable pieces of modern 
exploration. Illustrated by the stereoptieon. 

March 18. Fay Cooper Cole, An Ethnologist in Japan. Dr. 
Cole has for years been a dose student of conditions in the 
Orient. He has made four visits to Japan to study the* eco¬ 
nomic and social forces which have enabled the Japanese to 
realize otic of the most remarkable dv-ilizatinns that the world 
has seen. Illustrated by motion pictures. 

March 25. Fay Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of the Philip¬ 
pine*. Dr. Colt* spent five years in the Philippine Islands 
under the auspices of the Field Museum of Natural History for 
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i , v|jres^ pttfpfisc of studying the wild tribes in their native 
environment. During that time he visited many jteoples and 
met with many unusual experiences. Illustrated bv motion 
pictures. 

Teachers' COL'HSE- 

Dvmnber 15. Dr Stephen B, Luce, Jr., The American School 
at Athens. Dr. Luce, Assistant Curator of the Mediterranean 
Section of die V diversity Museum, has recently returned from 
Athens where he had l>een engaged during the last year in 
Amtuedbgical excavations on behali >ii the American School. 
In this lecture Dr. Luce will give an account of the recent 
discoveries made by the American School at Corinth and he 
v. !1 . tell how these investigations in Greece are being 
affected by present political conditums, Illustrated hy the 
stcreoptieon. 

January 5. Edgar Thomson Shields. of Yarchow, West China, In 
Unknown China. The varied experience of a missionary 
dunng six years' travel and residence in the far interior of 
China. Illustrated by colored lantern slides. 

January 12. Theodoor de Boot, of the Heye Museum, New York, 
Margarita Island. Travel and exploration in a little-known 
part of South America. Illustrated by stcreopticou. 

January 19. Herbert J. Spinden. of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Ruined Cities in Beten, Guatemala. I vr- 
sonal explorations among the scenes of an ancient and extinct 
civilization b Central America. Illustrated by the stere- 
oplicon. 

January 26, Alanson Skinner. By Canoe to Hudson Bay. Dr. 
Skinner has made many expeditions in Canada in quest of 
Indian lore. In this lecture he relates lib adventures among 
the Indians ol the northern forests, Illustrated by the stere- 
opticun. 

February 2 Charles Upson Clark, Travels in Spain, Prof. Clark's 
lectures on Spain, ancient and modem, have become well 
known throughout the country. No lecturer of the pres¬ 
ent day is able u> present his subject in a clearer and more 
attractive wav than Prof. Clark. In this lecture Prof. Clark 
takes one through Catalonia, Aragon, Old Castile and Leon, 
M adr id, Cordova and Granada with the Alhambra, In 
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Andalusia we ;ut* introduced n- the !iie of the liutiinn utul 
the Moor and in modern -Madrid we are introduced to the 
Unflight. Illustrated by the storeopticon. 

February 0. Frederick Monsen, The Indians of the Painted 
Desert. .Mr, Mnnswn's wonderful colored lantern slides of 
the Indians that inhabit the great southwestern portion >>r the 
United States have never been surpassed fur picturesque charm. 
February 16. Stephen 13. Luce. Jr.. Tht Ancient t Imek Potter 
jiial His Art. The Greek putter achieved greater refinement 
and prruvtum in the shapes which In moulded from clay than 
any who came la-tort or after. The painter tv ho collaborated 
with him used in a wonderful way Hie stir laces of his vases for 
painting his interpretations of Greek life and ideals ’Hie* 
vase t Huntings form tin- best record of Greek life and manners 
that has come down to us. Illustrated by the stvreopikon, 
February 23. Walton Brooks MeDanid, The Life of a Roman 
Woman. An entertaining and instructive sketch of the po¬ 
tion of woman in the domestic, social and civic hie of ancient 
Rome, with many illustrations taken from Roman sculpture 
ami painting. 

March I. Mrs. Joseph M. Dufa'an, The Earliest Civilization of 
Greece. Mrs, Dohan (Dt. Edith H. ] Tall i is one of the ablest 
scholars in the field of prehistoric Greece. Bj' excavatinns which 
slu con duct eel lor the University Museum during several years in 
Crete she has made substantial contributions to our knowledge 
of Greek civilization. Illustrated by the stcreopticon, 

March 3. John Getz, Sot#* of the Gems in the Morgan Col Ice- 
lion of Chinese Porcelains In this lecture, Mr Getz, the 
well-known authority un Chinese porcelains, will explain tlit 
qualities of form and color that have made famous some of 
the vases in the Morgan collection now deposited in lHl* 
Museum, Illustrated by the stereoptieem anti bv examples 
March 15. Alfred M. Collins. Across South America. Narra¬ 
tive of the Coll ins- Day South American Expedition. The 
membfifS of this expedition traveled from Moltcndo on the 
coast of Peru to Para at the mouth nf the Amazon. During 
this journey they collected valuable ethnological material which 
they generously presented to the Museum, They also tnmle 
photographs to show the country and the Indian inhabitants. 
Illustrated by the stereopticon. 
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March 22. Albert *1'. Clay, Recent Revelations from Ancient 
Babylonia. A great deal has been said recently in the public 
press about discoveries, of ancient tablets in the Sumerian 
language throwing lighi on the oldest traditions of Babylonia, 
Dr Clay, n close student of Babylonian history, will discuss 
In this lecture the bearing oi these discoveries on history and 
theology. Illustrated by the stereopticon. 

Since the Saturday afternoon lecture program was printed 
and distributed, letters have been received from Dr. Fambee which 
male it dc;ir that he will not !»• ill>1*- to return to this country in 
March of this year according to original calculations. In order 
to complete his work in bringing i lie collections he will remain in 
the field several months longer E-dr this reason the lecture 
announced for Dr. Farabec on March 1 1 th will be omitted and 
another lecture w ill lx- substituted and duly announced. 
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